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“Give Us a Call.” 


A RECTTATION, 





[THE ABOVE WORDS ARE A SALOON AD VERTISEMENT] 





Give us a call, we keep good Beer, 

Wine, and Brandy, and whiskey here ; 

Our doors are open to boys and men, 

And even to women, now and then. 

We lighten their purses—we taint their breaths— 

We swell up the column of awful deaths. 
All kinds of crimes 
We sell for dimes, 

In our sugared poisons, so sweet to taste ! 

If you've money, position, or name to waste 
Give us a call, 


Give us a call, inja pint of our Gin! 

We sell more wickedness, shame, and sin,’ 

Than a score of clergymen preaching all day, 

From dawn to darkness, ceuld preach away ; 

And in our beer (though it may take longer 

To get a man drunk than drinks that are stronger.) 

We sell ourfpoverty, sorrow and woe—* 

Who wants to purchase? Our prices are low— 
Givelus a call. 


Give usacall! We'll dull your brains— 
We'll give you headaches and racking pains ; 
We'll make you old while yet you are young ; 
To lies and slander we'll train your tongue ; 
We'll make you shirk 
From all useful work— 
Make theft and forgery seem fair play, 
And mu:der a pastime sure to pay. © 
Give us a call. 


Give us acall! [We are cunning and wise: 
We're bound to succeed ; for we advertise 
In the family papers, the journals that claim 
To be pure in morals and fair of fame. 
Husbands, brothers, and sons will read | 
Our kind invitation ; and some will heed 
And give us a call! 
We pay for all : 
The space in the paper we occupy, 


And there’s little in this life that money won’t buy. 


If you would go down in the world and not up— 
If you would be slain by the snake in the cup, 
Or lose your soul 
In the flowing bowl— 
If you covet shame 
And a blasted name, 
Give us a call! 


| Course of Study for Pemery Schools. 





SIXTH GRADE (FIRST HALF YEAR), 
The number of lessons are denoted by figures. 


Reading.—Familiar words and simple sentences from | 
blackboard and chart. Exercise in elementary vowel | 
sounds, and in consonant soun 1 combination with vow- 
els, 10. 

Spelling—Spelling familiar words from dictation. 6. 

Number—Counting and adding by ones to 100, by two, 
and:threes to fifty ; also counting backwards by ones to 10; 
Arabic Figures to be read to 100, and written to 20. 8. 

Object Lessons—Form. such as square, oblong, circles 
cube, ball or spheres ; straight and curved lines; common 
colors ; and the obvious parts and uses of familiar objects, 
2. 





Forming letters on the slate. 5. 
Drawing, and forming letters on the slate. 2. > 


| 
4 
| 
| 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


READING. The teacher should first print on the black- 
board (using on the small letters) a few short words that 
are the names of familiar objects, as boy, eat, dog, man. 
Then show the object, ora distinct picture of it, and point 


is the thing the other the name. At least twelve lessons 
should be given on names (nouns) ; 
sufficient for a lesson ; each word is to be spelled. 
next a few action-words (verbe) as run, talk, 
teaching these words illustrate freely by conversation or 
gesture. (Omit the irregularly formed words at first, as 
thought, brought, etc.) As soon as enough words are learn- 
ed, combine them into sentences and teach the pupils to 
read them, as dogs bark, boys read, etc. 
words denoting quality as white, good, ete. Now proceed 
to place sentences containing some known words and some 
new ones on the blackboard, 
pupils, teach the names of new words, as the boy has a 
white cat. 


Teach 


know them readily at sight. 
begiu to teach the names of the parts (letters) of the words ; 


may point them out. 
gradually and progressively taught. 
are learned, review them in alphabetical order. 
the pupil may learn new words by himself. Give first the 
sounds of such letters as /, m, n, f, p, t, r. 
words fan, pan, tan, ran, ban, and spell by sound. Next 
give p-i-n and then, din, fin, sin, bin, etc; p-e-n, ten, fen, 
hen, men, etc. ; b-u-n, fun, snn, run. 
words should be introduced until the} pupil learns the 
sounds of the usual combinations of the letters. When 
other sounds of the words are given (as @ in arm, they 
should be marked with a sign, and let the pupil indicate 
them. Teach the sound of ain man, e¢ in ell, iin ink, o in 
on, win run,—at first. Place az on the blackboard, and 


pronounce the sounds more quickly after each other, until 
they see that pronouncing is uttering the sounds of a word. 
In this way take en, in, on, un, then am, em, im, om, um, 
etc., etc., until the art of combining two sounds is learned. 
Write man, on the blackboard and spell it slowly by sound, 
m-a-n, then pronounce its sounds more quickly, letting the 
pupils imitate. 

Al) of these exercises on sounds will require time (several 
weeks,) and skill. But the anology seen between the form 
and sound (as mind, find) will be of the highest service, not 
only to help in reading but to help in spelling afterwards. 
The transition from the blackboard to chart should be very 





out its name ; here the pupils distinctly understand that one | 
one word is generally | 


read, etc. In 


Next teach a few 


and by reading them to the 
Proceed by this (word) method until a stock of | 
50 or more words has been accumulated and the pupils | 
At the second or third lesson | 
as new words are placed on the board, the children may be | 
asked if they know the names of any of the letters, and | 
In this way the alphabet can be | 
When all the letters | 


The next step is to teach the sounds of the letters so that | 


Next give other | 


Progressive lists of | 


spell it out slowly (by sound) a-n, and let the pupils imitate ; | 





gradual. The teacher should print the lessons neatly and 
legibly. 

There should be two reading lessons per day. 

SPELLING, Begin with the words they have learned in the 
| reading lesson ; give also words that are similar in sound, as 
cat, bat, hat, and lead them to see that they are similar in 
form. The lists of words taught in this grade should in- 
clude articles of dress, food, animals, utensils, actions and 
qualities, 

(At first, write all words to be spelled on the blackboard.) 

| There should be a spelling lesson daily. 

Number.—Exercises in counting should first be conducted 
with dolls, beans, marbles, the numeral frame, etc. After 
ony can count to ten, teach the Arabic figures, showing that 
| 2, for example, represents two things, 3 three things, etc. 

In counting, let some real thing be counted. ‘In counting 
| by twos, the pupil says 2, 4, 6,8, etc. also 1, 3,5 7, ete.; by 
| threes, 3, 6, 9, 12, etc. also 1, 4, 7, 10, etc. also 2, 5, 8, 11— 
| to 50, etc. also 10, 9,8,7,etc. It is well to write the figures 
| in groups, as 20, 21, 22, 23, etc. under each other, afterwards 
as 20, 80, 40, etc. then 27, 37,47, etc. Let them place ones, 
then twos, then threes, on their slates in single columns, 
and add them. 

OnJEcT LEssons.—The teacher will present an object; 
such as a square pivce of card, and call attention to ite pe- 
culiar shape, its sides are equal : and give its name. Next 
the oblong, the circle, the cube, the ball or sphere are ex- 
hibited and the leading property of each either developed 
by gueetions or pointed out by the teacher. Show by ac- 
tual experiment that these objects possess the features or 
property claimed for them, (i.e.) measure the sides of the 
square, etc. The later lessons will take up straight and 
curved lines. 

Common Colors.—The names of the seven principal col- 
ors should be learned. 

Common Objects.—Common articles, such as a bell, slate; 
| pencil, knife, book, shoe, 


ete,, are to be used. The pupils 
should be encouraged to point out the principal parts and 
name them. Also to tell their uses. 

(The above lessons may be divided about as follows: On 
forms, etc. twelve lessons ; on colors, etc. ten lessons; on 
objects, ete. (including the human body and animals) eigh- 
teen lessons.) 

Two lessons per week should be given in 

WritinG.—The pupils should form letters on their slates; 
beginning with such letters as M, N, O, etc. in script char- 
acters. Then lessons should be given of words like man, 
pan, etc. to be placed in columns on their slates. The use 
of short pencils must not be allowed. 

Five lessons should be given per week ; it must be a daily. 
| exercise. 

DRAWING.—The first lessons in drawing will be the ar- 
ranging of dots on crosses in rows, say five in a row each 
| way. Next give them linesto draw. Teach the meaning of 
|a straight line,a curve line, a vertical line ; of horizontal 
lines, of parallel lines. Practice first without reference to- 
length ; afterwards teach (by providing each pupil with a 
measure) the drawing of lines one inch long ; afterwards 
lines (vertical, etc.) two inches long, etc. 

Two lessons in Drawing per week. 

GENERAL NOTE. 

Gradualism is of the highest importance in primary teach- 
ing. In the time allotted to this grade there are about 100 
days, hence there will be 200 lessons to be given in reading, 
120 in spelling, 160 in number, 40 in object lessons, 100 in 
writing on slates, and 40 in drawing. Hence the work to 
be done should be looked atin a large way. Knowledge is 
not to be pressed into the pupils. What they learn they 
must acquire by their free intelligence. The object lessons 
are for the purpose of forming habits of attention and obser- 
vation, The object must be in the hands of the pupil ; it is 
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| 
not enough that the teacher has it ; to talk about an object | 


is not the giving of an object lesson. While 30 minutes con- 
stitute the length of a lessor, yet the number of lessons may 
be increased without lessening the aggregate amount of 
time to each study. 
——-$— 
Teaching History to Children. 

Let us suppose a teacher has a class of ten, twenty or more 
pupils, eight or twelve years of age,and she wishes to be- 
gin to instruct them in history. Now there is a cardinal 
principle underlying all Teaching, and that is that the teach- 
er must clearly understand what she undertakes to teach to 
another. In hietory, it is remarkable that there are few who 
know history, be it the history of their village, town, or 
county, State orcountry. There is a genera) idea that the 
many have, that there was a Colonial state, a Revolutionary 
War,a succession uf Presidents, the War of 1812, more 
Presidents, the Secession War, and the present condition of 
Laings. These things lie in a confused state in the mind, 
ard are far too nebulous to be used for class-work, so the 
pupil is supplied with a text book, and a lesson is assigned 
to be read or learned, 

Some are injudicious enough to give a number of peges 
and require them to be learned, not perceiving that they 
will be forgotten in a dsy or two, Again, the plan of read- 
ing over the lesson and then ‘ talking it over with the pu- 
pils,’ while better than the former, is of little value because 
there is no plan about it ; it is an aimless progression from 
page to page. 

THE TRUE WAY OF TEACHING HISTORY. 

This is the old way—the way employed before them was 
a book. “ Let the fathers tell it to their sons.” If this 
plan exalts the teacher and displaces the text book—that 
is but a defect in it—the teacher is the central figure in all 
good teaching. Suppose then the time has come to teach 
history, the teacher being prepared by careful reading and 
research, stands before her class asthe “historian.” Let 
her draw on the blackboard an outline of the coast of North 
America on this blackboard ; or if she can procure a dozen 
sheets of paper about three feet wide and four feet long, of 
a buff color, and fasten to a rod (letting the ends of the rod 
project three or four inches) and hang these before the class 
it will be still better. On the first one she can trace the 
outline of the eastern coast of North America. The Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Cape Cod, Massachusetts Bay, Delaware Bay, 
Chesapeake Bay and Florida being made prominent ; no riv- 
ers or towns being located. Now, before proceeding far- 
ther, the teacher should have laid out the work she intends 
to do. She will pursue some such train of thought as this ; 
The school year is about forty weeks in length ; as I am to 
give 5 lessons per week that will make in all 200 lessons. 
American History has four parts ; first that pertaining to the 
Indians, the former occupants of the soil ; that pertaining 
to the discovery, settlement and formation of colonies ; that 
occupied by the colonies in their struggle to free themselves 
from the rule of England ; that in which all the colonies are 
gathered into a union. These are, period of the Aborigines, 
period of colonies, period of the Revolution, period of Union. 
There would then be about fifteen lessons, about as follows : 
(1) A language picture of the country, with its forests, filled 
with wild bests, its great prairies and countless buffaloes. 
(2) Its Indian tribes—show onthe outline map where the 
Iroquois, the Huron, the Algonquin, the Cherokee, the Tus. 
carora, the Catawba, and the Mobilian tribes were located 
These can be neatly printed on in their proper places with 
ink and a camel's: hair brush. (3) Show a picture of an In- 
dian, if one can be procured, also show an arrow-head, tom- 
ahawk and any other relics. 4, 5, 6, 7. Tell abuut the mounds, 
remains of forts, etc. (8) Mode of living, wigwamas, food, 
etc. 9, 10,11. Customs. 12 and 13. Character. 14 and 
15. The changes that have taken place, their gradual de- 
struction and extermination. 

Having jaid out the lesson, adhere strictly to the plan ; 
confine your teaching strictly to that subject. If any mis- 
cellaneous matter is to be taken up, such as answers to ques- 
tions, have a period at the close for it; and thus prevent in- 
terruption. The teacher should take the subject of each 
lesson as a text and prepare herself to discourse appropri- 
ately, clearly and fluently upon it. 





Teach the Metric System. 


The metric system of weights and measures has been 
adopted in France, Germany, Austria, {the Netherlands, 
Southern Eurpoe, and South America, has been legalized in 
Great Britain and the United States. These can be easily 
taught. Let us show how. First let the pupil learn these 
three tables, saying : 

LENGTH.—The Meter. 


10 milli-meters make 1 centi-meter 
10 centi-meters “ 1 deci-meter 


| 





| The last table need not be learned. 
great value to the teacher. 


10 deci-meters = 
10 METERS « 
10 deka-meters * 
10 hecto-meters as 
10 kilo meters " 


1 meter 

1 deka-meter 

1 hecto-meter 

1 kilo-meter 

1 myria-meter 
CAPACITY.—The Liter. 

10 millililiters make 1 centi-liter 

10 centi-liters aad 1 deci-liter 


It is, however, of 


RECAPITULATION. 


Shew them a meter. Explain that a cubic centimeter, is 
one one-hundredeth part of a meter on each edge. Show 
vhem one; explain that the water that can be put into this 
weighs one gram, not sand or any other substance. Ex- 
plain that a cubic centi-meter, show them one, is one-tenth 





10 deci-liters ” ‘1 LITER of a meter on each edge, and that the water that can be put 
10 liters " 1 deka-liter into this weighs one kilogram. Explain that a cubic meter 
10 deko-liters - 1 hecto-liter 


| isone meter on each edge and that the water that can be 
| put in this will weigh one tonneau. This can be shown 

with eight sticks each an inch square anda meter jong; 
| nail them together, so as tc form the frame work of a table. 
| In order to assist we shall provide measures for teachers. 
The meter, the gram, the liter, will be sent by mail. Ap.- 


10 hecto-liters ” 1 kilo-liter 
WEIGHT.—The Gram. 


10 milli-grams make 1 centi-gram 
10 centi-grams ws 1 deci-gram 
10 deci-grams . 1 GRAM 


10 grams “ 4 deka-gram ply by letter for price. ate 
10 deka-grams ais 1 hecto-gram Give examples to show the ease of calculating in this 
10 hecto-grams = “‘ 1 kilo-gram system. 

10 kilo-grams “ 1 myria-gram — 4-8 69 

10 myria-grams “ 1 quintal ; The Wasted Talent. 

10 quintals ad 1 tonneau ‘ai 


Explain that the meter is 39.37 inches long; show a My thoughts turned to the events of the day, and the 
meter to them. Explain that the liter is one and one-twen- varied scenes of my echool-life passed before meat the kalei- 
tieth quarts; show alitertothem. Explain tbat a gram —— whose glowing canvass is painted the — 
is 15 and four-tenth grains ; let them take the gram weight panorama which enchanted the eager multitude, in blissful 
dn thet Ronde ignorance of its reality. Inthe past, no promised Jordan 
appeared with its gleaming beck and dancing foam, and the 
future seemed only a deluding mirage with visions of weary 
Let the teacher procure a meter, take it in his hand and | days and aching feet. 
if possible have several or all the class provide themselves| I had been longing for a mission, a life of active work. 
with them. Ask pupils to measure the length of the room, | The sphere of my schoolroom was too small for my throb- 
the length of the door, of a desk, of a book, etc., until they | bing pulse,—its inner penetralia was not the adytum where 
become expert in the use of the meter, They will write | I could uprear my altar and offer my gifts. Fame had cast 
John is 1.4 meters high, etc. Give practical examples in| her laurel wreath at my feet, but vainly had I essayed to 
addition, in subtraction, in multiplication and division, using | pluck the budding leaves. And because I had no opportu- 
an abstract number for multiplication or division. This be-| nity for self culture, because neither the bar, the pulpit, 
ing clear, and it will take several days to make it plain. Get nor the forum had been my lot—only little children ; love, 
a tinner to make a box that is one deci-meter on a side, tak-| and tiny, clasping fingers, because the mornings must be 
ing your meter to him to show him what a decimeter is. | spent in teaching “ c a-t-cat,” and the afternoons in “ 1 and 
Show this to your class; tell them its sign, let them meas- 11 are 2,” because these small things had been given unto 
ure it, fill it with water ; tell them there is a cubic decimeter me, and not the large ones, I had murmured because of the 
of water there, that it is called a LITER (le-tur), Give prac- | weary burden, and I hath said, “ Lord, Thou art an hard 
tical examples. Then purchase an ordinary pail and pour | Master ; Thou reapest where Thou hast not sown,” and in 
in ten liters, and mark the height of the surface with a pen | quivering anguish, as the tears dropped from my hot lashes, 
cil and saw off to that ; this will be a deka-liter, Give ex-|I cried, “I have no mission mission for the Master—no 
amples. ‘Tell them next that a small barrel will hold some- | work in the vineyard.” 
thing more thana kilo-liter. Get next a small tin box (such | Lawoke suddenly. I stood alone upon the vast plain. 
as ground pepper, cinnamon, etc., come in. Have the tinner Burning sands glared upon my heated eyeballs, and my 
cut this down until ten measures will fill the liter; this | leaden feet scarce moved between the thickening drifts that 


will be a deciliter, it is somewhat smaller than a gill. The | choked my pathway. No bright oasis appeared in the dis- 


centimeter can be procured by mail, as we have said. Give | tant vista, no shining beck ofa glad river, only a brazen 
examples, In this way aclear idea can be given of the | sky, and a wierd sun in a-trackless field. Suddenly, I be- 
capacity measures Before proceeding further let the pu-| held, as upon a moving canvass, a pilgrim band, and their 


| straightened gaze was fixed upon some far-off port, some 


plis recite the three tables, let one take the meter in a 
hand, and explain how the liter, milliliter and kiloliter are | celestial city, where every eye was fastened with eager in- 
| tent, and where all seemed hastening, some with weary 


TEACHING THE SYSTEM. 





obtained from it 


The teacher will procure an ordiaary scales from a s‘ore ;| step and toilful pace, and others with glad acclaim, whose 
in lieu of this balance a board about two feet long, six inches | looks expressed that Peace which passeth like a shining 
wide, and half an inch thick, on a triangular prism laid on | river. These weary ones were bowed with heavy burdens. 
the table. Put on one side the milliliter (a cubic centimeter) | Scalding tears reamed the furrowed cheek, and the tremb- 
and balance it with sand. Next procure a small strip of | ling frame quivered as with a fear of direst portent. And I 
lead, as wide and about as thick as a steel pen as, and hav-| heard a voice saying, “Come, ye blessed, ye are my chil- 
ing filled the milliliter with water, balance it with the lead,! dren; ye have done what your hands found todo, The 
cutting off with a sharp pen-knife until it is exact—this | gift is accepted of My Father.” But the weary laden took 
piece of lead weighs a gram ; callita gram. Proceed ina | up the sad refrain—* Woe unto us, for we have no gift— 
similar way with the liter, and explain why you cannot do | only empty hands, and a wasted life—and bowing their 
the same with the kiloliter. Make a dekagram, and a | heads they{said, “ lord, we knew that Thou wert an hard 
hectogram. 


Having done this, they will understand that | master ; and we took Thy talent and went and hid it in the 
the metric tables are simply and decimally related thus : 


| earth, Then, looking upwards, I saw the shining portals 
CUBIC MEASURE. CAPACITY. WEIGHT | of a heavenly gate, and a pale light as of white robed chor- 
a . ea | alists, and adown a golden pathway were crowds of angelic 
. 7. ce wit-mneter yao a | hosts, bowing at the feet of the White Robed One, who 
100 ee * ‘Bibi . “ thessguee| stood at the pearly gate and gleaming portal, saying, “ ‘Thcu 
(1000 cu. “ “ 4 liter: “ {ite | hast gained other ffve talents, knock, and it shall be opened 
(or, Leu. deci-meter “ 1 “ ae . tae aad , _— 
10 + bs “4 dekaliter < 1 myriagram gain, turned towards that pilgrim band. Each one 
100 = - “ 1 hectoliter ; “ 4 quintal mounted the shining pathway—those rosate st>ps, like sun- 
(100 « se “ 1 kiloliter; o tae set clouds, thatled to the City of Light. I heard them 
Lor, 1“ a «% a “4 ye knock, and through the opened gates I saw pass those pure 


white souls, and adown the golden pathway, in that Beau- 
tifal City, where is no light, only the Father's glory, I saw 
that clear crystal river, and Oh, how I longed to bath my 


This plan, while rude, will make a deep and lasting im- 
pression. After words, subsidiary ideas, such as that the 
cubic meter is generally used in measuring solids; but for | weary coul in its infinite depths. And as I looked upon the 
wood (fuel) the stere (stair) about one-third of a cord ; that | Father's pitying face, I thought, “I too, will knock at the 
in dry measure the hecto-liter is the unit, in liquid measure | golden gate.” But my feet were heavy. I felt that I, too, 
the liter. Hence, wood is bought and sold by steres, deca-| had a burden, and I could scarce drag my shaking limbs 
steres ; potatoes by the hecte-liters ; salt, hay, etc., quantals | over that illimitable ascent. Wearily, at length, I gained 
and tonneau, (nearly a ton) medicine in grams; cloths, car-|the entrance port, and knocking timidly—ah, wondrous 
pets, etc., by meters ; lumber, land, etc., by square meters,— | love—the shining door turned upon its starry hinges. I 
the later however in large quantities by Ares (airs) which | put my foot upon the outer threshold. But, the Father 
is 100 square meters. : | came : “Child, ye have no gift. What work hast thou done 
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for the Master?” “I had no mission, Father. Thou gavest 
meno work to do in Thy vineyard. Nay, Lord, only leaves,” 
I said, and asI stretched out my empty hands towards the 
receding vision, the withering gifts dropped silently down 
upon the shimmering sands,and I awoke. The hot tears 
were quivering upon my wet lashes, and the embers lay 
dead upon the hearth. Isought my pillow with a glad 
heart. Truly, 1 hada mission. A vineyard had been given 
me to plant and water. 
Sarau C, STERLING. 


———_ (-—<® © @ >— — 


Can’t Help It. 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. Barney to her little Johnny, ‘ why 
arefyou so careless about your lessons ?” Your teacher tells 
me that they are almost always imperfect.’ ‘Mamma, I 
can’t help it,’ was Johnny’s reply, in a cross, impatient tone, 

‘You mustn’t speak to me in that way,’ answered his 
mother, reprovingly. ‘ Well, I can’t help it! I’m sick of 
hearing «bout the old lessons.’ 

‘Can't help it! Ab, little Johnny, do you know that Can't 
help it is a monster worse than any you have ever read about 
in your books of fairies and giants 7‘ What do you moan ?” 
asked Johnny, at once interested. 

‘Imean that if you let Can’t-help-it have his own way 
everything beautiful in your life will be spoiled. Can’t-help- 
it grows stronger and fiercer every time you yield to him ; 
and by and by he will be stronger than youare,’ ‘ But he 
isn’t a monster that I can see,’ 

‘ No, you cannot see your soul, and you cannot see the en- 
emies that try to hurt your soul ; neither can you se your 
soul’s true friends.’ ‘ What are my soul's friends ? 

‘ I-will-help-it is one of them, and a strong, good friend, 
too.’ Johnny’s attention was aroused by his soul, and as he 
had a good deal of imagination, the picture he had made o 
him in his mind was not at all pleasant. So after thinking 
a long time very seriously, he weut to his mother’s side and 
said : ‘ Mamma, I will try to keep off the old ugly giant ; 
but what shall I do if he rushes upon me ?” 

‘ Call I-will-help-it to drive him off. He isa good giant 
an is far stronger than the bad one ; but you must remem- 
ber that the good giant will wait for you to call him, while 
the bad one comes of his own accord.’ ‘ 

‘ That isn’t fair, said Johnny. ‘ Isn’t it ?’ replied his mo- 
ther, smiling. ‘ Well, if it irn’t fair, we must make it fair.— 
Wait till Can’t-help-it is so beaten that he doesn’t dare show 
his face, and then see |’ 

Johnny ran away with a face expressive of grens Sdeter-| 
mination. He had a hard lesson to learn in mental arithme- | 
tic, and said to himself that he would show old Can’t-help it | 
what a boy could do when he really tried. He was sadly 
tempted to be idle, but he thought of the giant, and said, ‘ [| 
will ! I will !’ and commenced studying with all his might. | 
He learned his lesson perfectly ; his teacher praised him ; | 
his mother was pleased ; and he felt that he had gained one | 
victory over old Can’t-help-it. 


_ —_ee> 


Doctors and Teachers. 





~ We may forgive physicians their blame of us, but we | 
cannot forgive the impediments they place in our way, and 
the increased fiction added tothe machiuery of our daily 
work. AmTI unjust? Ifachild is ailing the case is laid | 
before the physician. In ninety nine cases out of a hundred | 
the physician recommends the withdrawal of the chiid from 

school. He does this without knowledge of the character | 
of the sckool, without the inquiry as to the ventilation, the 
number of recesses, the ability and wisdom of the teachers. | 
He does it without knowledge of the clothing, sleep, and | 
food of the child. He does not know how many parties she 





attended , how many hours she sat before her piano, or bent | 


over sewing; how many hours she has spent in exercise in self-denial to be done, it is always required of women ? 
Does he inquire into the kind of | by an odd coincidence, a little child who was playing 
| around turned to me and asked, with more reason than | 


grammar, “ What is the reason why men uses spittoons and | 


open air and sunlight. 
books and papers habitually read? But there are the pre- 
cise inquiries which the educator knows she should make. 


than that it isdue to her weak indulgence and criminal 
ignorance respecting her child—ANNA C. BRACKETT in | 
Penn. School Journal. 
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Manners. 


. Athread bare gentleman, with poverty in every line ef | 
his face and on every part of his clothing, was here a few 
minutes ago. His story was full of honesty and bravery. | 
His courtesy, his refinement, and his gentleness were not | 
dimmed by the fact of his fallen fortunes. 

I thought, as he departed, what an important thing are | 
manne:s, How rare are the accomplishments of manly | 
| bearing, and serenity of mien. To know precisely what to 
| do, how to move, how to speak, whom to speak to, on any | 

sucial occasion, is to be master of the situation. The boor, | 
though splendidly dressed, has no chance at all beside the | 
most men or women who simply bears the stamp of the | 
lady or the gentleman. People sometimes speak of manner | 
as if it were a mere accidental thing. “0,” they say, 

“Samuel is rough, but then he is so good-hearted.” Or, | 
“ Matilda is abrupt and rude, but she is very kind to the | 
poor,” 

But a person’s habitual manner is the index to his domi- 

nant moods, A cheerful, sunshiny nature does not snarl 
ike across dog in speech, or scratch like a cat, or grow] 
like a bear. It cannot help overflowing in the merry word, 
the low-toned laugh, the silvery song. It isa sign of an 
undisciplined, discontented, and evil conditioned soul when | 
the voice is shrill and the manner morose. 

We should therefore never pass over bad manners in a 
child. Samuel should always take off his hat when he en- 
ters the school-room, and answer promptly and pclitely 
when spoken to; always pass behind and not in front of 
his teacher, and always give the best seat to the guest, or 
aged person. It is because these things are not insisted 
upon in bringing wp Matilda, that she disappoints her | 
mother when she has visitors. So if we desire in our pupila 
the charm of pleasant and genial manners, we must behave 
well tothem. Manners must be made a part ef the person, | 
or they will have the air of being assumed ; it ought to be 
as natural to be polite as it is to breathe. 
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Lesson on Objects. 


LOAF SUGAR, 


The ideas to be developed by this lesson are,— soluble, 





fusible, sparkling. The teacher by proper experiments 
must showit to be, soluble, fusible, brittle, hard, sweet‘ 
white, sparkling, solid, opaque. 

Its use—To sweeten our food. 


GUM ARABIC, 

The ideas to be developed by this lesson are,—semi-trans- 
parent, adhesive. Asin last, the teacher by proper experi- 
ments, must show it to be, hard, bright, yellow, semi-trans- 
parent, soluble in water, adhesive when melted, solid. 

dts use.—To cause light and thin substances to adhere. 

SPONGE. 

The ideas to be developed by this lesson are,—porous, ab. 
sorbent. 

The teacher by proper experiments, must show it to be 
porous, absorbent, soft, tough, opaque, elastic, dull, flexible, 
light brown, 

Use —For}washing. 
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How to Save Money. 





Dr. Stephen Tyng said to his congregation that if all the 
women there would give up ‘three-buttoned gloves, and 
wear one-buttoned, the saving would be enough to secure a 
support for his orphan house. 


As I sat pondering over the question. ‘ Why, if there is 


” 


It would be easy to gather facts trom a few hours’ inquiry | women doesn’t.” 


of teachers which would astound the physician, In the 


” 


“ You must ask your father,” was my answer, mindful of 


name of women alone who have been many years engaged | a new article of that kind I had been compelled to buy in 


in this business, I protest against the injustice of laying the 
whole burden of ill-health of children on our shoulders. I 
protest against the thoughtlessness which would asume that, 
even for our own interest, we do not seek to secure and re- 
tain vigorous health for those under our charge. We claim 
that kealth is the result of regular, persistent mental 
activity, judiciously stimulated and controlled, and a pure, 
healthful mental atmosphere, which are disturbed by the 
exciting, trashy stories with which the press floods our 
homes, We ask the medical profession to examine our facts 
before implying that it is the teachers and schools, and not 
the parents, grand-parents and homes that are to blame. 
The medical profession forces the isspe upon us. It is easier 
to tell a mother the child has been overworked in school 


jself-defence. (Item, the money would have helped the or- 


| phanage.) 

The child wanted an answerthen. “Is it because—I 
guess it is--because they’ve took something that does net 
agree with them ?” a 

“ Yes, my chili,” I answered in spite of myself, “that 
must be the reason.”’ 

And so, why is it, I ask, that when women are so often in 
public and in private asked to relinquish “ three-button 
gloves.” flowers, feathers, laces, velvets, “‘ mantles, wimples 
and crisping pins,” nota man opens his mouth or peeps | 


about this expensive indulgence, the cigar which the child 
so unconsciously described, “which doesn’t agree with 
them.” ' 





| tains about 70 per cent. of oil. 
, about 33,000,000 gallons, while} the production of France is 


It is in vain that testimony is offered and abundant prooff 
of the hurtfulness of the weed ; in vain do wise physiciang 
state from their own knowledge that its use hinders growth 
and development in young people ; that it shortens life and 
impairs usefulness. No man regards their words. Men 
will not save Where habit and appetite are concerned. 

Indeed, one preacher who has distinguished himself by 
his tender conscience over women's fripperies, whier are 
pretty, if they do cost money, ia a slave to smoking, with a 
face so sallow and a conscience so dulled by smoking that 
his very ear is deaf to all appeal. Jt is strange—it is sad— 
strong men, ministers, young men, all ruining their lives by 
this self-indulgence, and no man lifts his voice up against 
it. 

It Mr. Tyng does not succeed with his gloves, let him try 
upon cigars. If he succeeds—three cigars a day, at fifteen 
cents each—let us cipher, Yes,—that is more than saving 
in gloves. He would gain by it, and the men of his congre- 
gation, or of any congregation, would be cleaner and live- 
longer. And the man whosits near me, with his big over- 
coat full of stale smoke, would disturb me no more.—Chris- 
tian at Work. 


The Olive Tree. 





The common olive is one of the earliest trees mentioned! 
in antiquity ; probable it was a native of Palestine, and per- 
haps of Greece, and it was introduced into other countries 
at avery early day; it is largely cultivated in southern 
Europe, western Asia, and northern Africa ; it was brought 
to South America and Mexico more than two hundred years 
ago, and in various parts of California it was planted at the- 
mission establishments, where some of the old groves atill 
remain, notably that of San Diego, which is still in good 
bearing, and other plantations have recently been made 
there. Jn the Atlantic States the olive was introduced be- 
fore the Revolution, and at several times since ; it is perfect- 
ly hardy aad fruitful in Sonth Carolina ; the chief obstacle 
to its cultivation seems to be the fact that its crop matures 
just at the time when all the labor is needed to secure che 
cotton. The French enumerate over twenty varieties, dif- 
fering in the size and color of their leaves and fruits. Olive- 
oil is obtained frém the ripe fruit, the pulp of which con- 
Italy produces annually 


only about 7,000,000. 
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Clocks. 





The time of the introduction of wheel clocks moved by 
weights cannot be fixed with any certainty. From the 
time of Archimedes, 220 B. c., to that of Robert Walling 
ford, abboi of St. Albans, in 1326, many ingenious men have 
been credited with the invention. To Boethius (A. Dp. 510) 
has been accorded the honor, not withstanding that it has 
been disputed whether is was a water or a wheel-and- 
weight clock which Pacificus of 
four centuries later, constructed, on the ground that the 
As, however, 
Gerbert, who became pope as Sylvester II., did undoubted- 
ly construct a wheel and-weight clock at Magdeburgh, in 
998, when he was archbishop, the belief that Pacificus 
might also have made one a little more thana century 
earlier is not unreasonable. 
history of clocks may be involved in doubt, it is certain that 
clocks driven’, by},weights were in use in monasteries of 
Europe in the eleventh century. The Catholic clergy are 
credited with the introduction of clocks into England. They 
possessed much wealth, and hadj'leisure to cultivate many 
of the arts, andjJwere probably led to the cultivation of hor- 
ology from the desirabloness of having some means of regu- 
lating their religious services. The first Westminster clock. 
is said to have been erected from the proceeds of a fine 
which was imposed upon a chief-jastice of the King’s Bench 
about 1290. 


Verona, who lived nearly 


date was too early for such an invention. 


But, however much the earlier 
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Not a single organ of the human body is free from the in- 
cursions of parasites. | They have been discovered in the 
eye, the ear, the brain, the blood, the lungs, the heart, the 
spinal cord, the muscles. and even the bones. Worms of 
various kinds are tound in the cavities of the body, the in- 
testines are the habitat of four tape-worms, three or four 
Distoma are found in the intestines, liver and blvod, nine or 
ten round worms in the flesh or digestive passages. Besides 
these and some others ef similar habits, our bodies are prey- 
ed upon by three or four kinds of lice, a flea, a bug, two 
ascarides, and other inferior parasites formed ia the tar— 
tar of the teeth. These parisites multiply very rapidly. 
It is said that more than 1,000,000,000 eggs have been found 
in a single tape-worm. Lice reproduce so {ast that, accord. 
ing to Leuwenhoek, two female lice might become the 
grandmother of 10,000]in eight weeks. 


4 - NEW YORK,SCHOOL JOURNAL" ** 








The Income of the London Times. 

The “ Times” to-day consists of 120 columns of solid mat- 
ter. There are twenty pages, each, as you know, just the 
size of the pages of the New York “ Tribune.” But there is 
no display in the “Times” ; every page fa packed solid, and 
there is not a vacant line. ‘here is no leaded matter, ex- 
cept the leading articles, the speciai telegraphic dispatches, 
and one of the foreign letters. The type is small ; it is bre- 
vier, minion and nonpareil. If the amount of matter in this 
number of the “ Times” were given to any of the New York 
morning papers to print in their usual siyle, all of them, 
except the “ Sun,” would fill not less than forty of their 
pages with it. There are 67 columns of advertisements. It 
is easy enough to calculate what these advertisements paid, 
for terms of the “ Times” can be ascertained and there is 
never any abatement or discount from them. The 67 col- 
umns in to-day’s issue, accordizg to my calculation, brought 
in £1,576, and Iam sure that I am not £50 out of the way. 
If the “ Times” has this amount of advertising every day 
its income from this source would be £552,445 a year. But 
generally the “ Times” contains but sixteen pages, and all 
the year round it has about fifty columns of advertisements 
aday. At this rate its income from advertisements would 
be about £430,000 a year; and it is from this source that it 
must wholly, or chiefly, pay all its expenses other than those 
of its paper-makers, its compositors and its press-work. At 
threepence a copy the “ Times” probably has the cost of its 
actual mechanical production, but no more. Out of the 
£430,000 received for advertisements, all its other expenses 
must be defrayed. The expenses are vast ; but with £430,- 
000, one may pay all of them and probably have a clear bal- 
ance of £100,000 or £120,000 profit. 
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Old Books. 





A‘ the Perkins’ sale in London, some high prices were 
ealized for old volumes : 


Title, Sold, Cost. 
First Latin Bible, dated 1462, . £780 £136 10 
wrens, kk ttl ae ~ =e 
Coverdale’s Bible. . . . . ... . 400 . . 89 5 
Romance of King Arthur, MS., . 1200. . 20 9 
Brant’s Shyp of Folys,. . ..... 130 .. 8@ 
Higden’s Polycronicon, . . . . . . . 365. . 108 19 
Gutenberg’s Bible, vellum, 1450, . - 8400 . . 5050 
on * paper, 2,600. . 1750 
Christine de Pisan, MS., - - 650 . . 73:15 
Sege of Troye, MS., oo « + 01,820. . 99 15 
Shakespeare, Ist Folio,. . . . . . . 585 - 1105 
Life of Christ, MS., . 400. 
Bible Historie, MS., . . 490 100 0 
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Normal Graduates in Pennsylvania. 





The reports show that 952 persons have graduated at the 
several State Normal schools since their establishment ; that 
of these 124 graduated before the State granted any aid to 
graduates, and that of the remainder (828), 799, all but 29 
accepted the contribution, not ‘ pension,’ of $50 each, offer, 
ed them by the State on condition that they would teach in 


the public schools at least two years after graduation, and | 


doubtless fulfilled the contract. These reports also show, 
that of all the students in attendance at the Normal schools, 


German Complexions. 3 NOTES, 


It appears that the ee as have been engeged in the 1 IN Cairo, Ill., they require the'teachers,to sign the follow- 


determination of the relative frequency of blue eyes and fair 
hair as compared with brown eyesjand dark hair. Ona 
certain day a census was taken in every school in Prussia, 





ing ;“ And I further agree that I will resign my position 
and withdraw from said schools whenever requested by said 
Board of education or the Superintendent of said schools, 


and the number of children counted under fourteen years of #04 will ask for no reason why such request was made, nor 
age was 4,127,766. In the result, the blue eyes exceeded ‘will I blame or censure any one connectod with the man- 
the brown by two to one, and those*having fair hair by three | agement of said Schools on account of it, nor claim compen- 
toone. Only one and one eighth have black tresses, and | sation from the date of such resignation.” They call that 
less than seven in a hundred of Prussian beauties are bru- | P@tt of Illinois, Egypt. It is correctly named. Darkness has 
nettes, It was an eminently characteristic idea of the Ger- fallen on it, All the plagues will come in due season. 

man mind to insist upon this census, but we understand tbat | In spite of all that has been eaid about the sweets of study, 
the exact opposite was expected to be the result, and those | jt is a sort of luxury, like the taste for olives and coffee— 
who promoted the idea are more than annoyed that the Gal- | not natura), very hard to be acquired, and very easily lost. 


masses, 





A Lost Race. 

One of the most remarkable races that ever inhabited the 
earth is now extinct. They were known asthe Gaunches, 
and were the aborigines of the Canary Islands. In the six- 
teenth century, pestilence, slavery and the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, succeeded in totally exterminating them. They 
are described as having been gigantic in stature, but ofa 
singularly wild and gentle nature. Their food consisted of 
barley, wheat and goats’ milk, and their agriculture was of 
the rudest kind. They hada religion which taught them a 
future state of rewards and punishments after death, and of 
good and evil spirits. They regarded the volcano of Teneriffe 


dead were carefully embalmed and deposited in the cata- 


engaging in them, they were fattened on milk. 
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A Heroic Boy. 





Some years ago a steamer took fire on the St. Lawrence 
River, and became a complete wreck. Very many, in their 
attempts to escape death by fire, met with a watery grave. 
| A boy, named Narcisse Lamontayne, aged thirteen years, 

saved eight children from the wreck. He accomplished his 
noble deed by seizing the door of a state-room, placing the 
| children upon it, and pushing it before him while he swam. 
| By several such trips he succeeded in landing ona dry 
| rock, or beach, eight of the children that were on board the 
ill-fatee vessel. 
| Now this, boys, is true courage. Many a boy who can 
| double his fist and make a great threatening noise before 
his playmates would have been too great a coward even to 
have attempted what the noble Narcisse Laymontayne so 
| bravely accomplished. 
| 
| A Trip through Europe. 





[“I asked my Cousin “ Florence’’—that isthe way it 
reade. Who can read this geographical puzzle all through ? 
—Ep.] 

I asked my cousin “ a city in Italy’, whether she would 
“a city on the Tiber’’ with me throughout Europe. She re- 
| plied “ The river on which my aforesaid cousin is located.” 
| Disappointed in that direction, [ called for my “ brother's 


lic type has made so little progress among the German | 


as a place of punishment for the bad. The bodies of their | 


combs, Their marriage rites were very solemn, and, before i 


| . Sn 
nearly ‘ two thirds’ now receive instruction in the science | child who lives near the Galf of Genoa,” She was glad to 
and art of teaching, in ‘ special’ classes devoted to that sub- | 8° = I was glad to— a city at the mouth of the Seine.” 
ject, and make a declaration over their own signatures that | The ¢ay we set out was“ a cape on the coast of Ireland;” 





it is their purpose in attending the Normal schools to be- 
come teachers, It is only on these conditions, the fulfill. 
ment of which must be verified under oath, that the ‘ fifty 
cents per week’ appropriation is paid by the State. 

The Superintendents of the State report that there were 
teaching in public schools under their jurisdiction in 1870, 


149 graduates of State Normal Schools ; iu 1871, 246 ; in| 


1872, 236 ; in 1873, 313; in 1874, 287; and in 1875, 344.— 
They also report that in 1870, 1,693 persons were teaching 
who had attended State Normal Schools but had not gradu- 
ated ; in 1871, 2,011 ; in 1872, 1,482 ; in 1873, 1,726 ; in 1874 
2,274 : and in 1875, 2,210. Excluding Philadelphia, it ap- 
pears that more than ‘ one-sixth’ of all the teachers in the 
State ‘ now employed ’ are either graduates or undergradu- 
ates of the State Normal schools—certainly a fair showing 
for the time they have been in operation. 

Besides, several are teaching in the city of Philadelphia, 
of whom no report is made; some fourteen or fifteen are 
now holding the office of superintendent of schools ; forty 
or fifty are teaching in the Normal schools ; half as many 
more are teaching in the orphan schools, and a considerable 
pumber ‘n academies, seminaries and private schools, 
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ACCORDING to Massacivusetts statistics, which is said to 


and the “a city in the northwest oi France” of my companion 
was “acity inthe north of Prussia” full of delight, ard her 
exclamations and observations seemed fairly to “acity on 
the Aar River” with eloquence. However, as our trip was 
not wholly devoted to pleasure, but partly to business, I did 
|not despair of bringing her home “ariverin France.” 
|She worea dress of stout “river in Scotland,” but 
| asshe was somewhat a “city in the north of France,” it had 
been made “a city in the southern part of France,” so we tar- 
ried at a city on the coast of the Irish Sea, until a modiste 
made the garment presentable by “folding over” a little. 
We had promised a secure for one friend, a druggist, a 
large portion of ‘a city in Ireland;” for another, a milli- 
ner, a case of “a citz in Italy ;”’ for a zoological friend we 
| were to engage through suitable parties not less than two 
|“acityon the Rhone” anda pair of young “a part of 
| Great Britain ;” for an upholsterer three rolls of “a city in 
| Belgium.” To the children of a particular friend, avoiding 
certain islands north of the British Isles where the inhabi- 
tants give all their attentionto ‘a game of hazard,” we 
consigned “other Islands in the immediats vicinity, where 
are found dear little ponies. 
| Business for others disposed of, and “a country in Ger- 
/many” purchased for our oan use when making up cur- 





THE founder of the great banking house of Rothschilds 
| made the following rules tne guide of a business career 
culminating in magnificent success : 
1. Combination of three profits. ‘ 1 made the manufacturer 
my customer, and tlie one I bought of, my customer; that 
is, I supplied the manufacturer with raw materials and dyes, 
on each of which I made a profit, and took his manufactur- 
ed goods, which I soldat a profit, and thus combined three 
profits. 
' 2. Make a bargain at once. Be an off-handed man. 

8. Never have anything [to do with an unlucky man or 
place. ‘I have seen many clever men who have not shoes 
to their feet. I never act with them. Their advice seems very 
\ well, but fate is against them ; they cannot get on them- 
| selves, how can they do good to me ?” 

4. Be cautious and bold. ‘ It requires a great deal of bold- 
ness anda great deal of caution to make a great fortune, and 


i 


| when you have got it, it requires ten times as much to keep 


"A RHINOCEROS lately died in Paris that had been in the 
' Jardin des Plantes for twenty-two years. He was so surly 
| and cross that aot even his keepers ventured to take any 
| liberties with him. One day, however, the little lapdog of 
the wife of the director got into his house by squeezing in 
between the bars of the ironwork, Instead of killing the 
intruder, as was expected, the rhinoceros allowed the little 
creature to play with him, scampering over his back, biting 
his neck and playing off all manner of sportive tricks. The 
two became great friends, the ‘ wee doggie’ passing several 
hours each day with his undemonstrative acquaintance, 
which put up patiently with all its teasings. One day the 
rhinoceros unintentionally set his foot on his little pet, kill- 
ing it instantly. The poor brute’s grief for this sad accident 
was pitiable ; tor two days he did not eat a particle of food. 
So that even the rhinoceros, with a hide so tough and a 
temper so cross, had a soft part in his heart. 


Henry A. WISE, as he was dying, said to his son : ‘ Take 
hold, John, of the biggest knots in life, and try to untiethem: 
try to be worthy of man’s highest estate ; have high, nobi: ’ 
manly honor. There is but one test of anything, and that is, 
If it isn’t, turn away from it.’ 





| is it right ? 
| You can train the eye to see all the bright places in your 

life, and so slip over the hard ones with surprising ease. You 
| can also train the eye to rest on the gloomy spots, in utter 
| forgetfulness of all that is bright and beautiful. The former 
lis the better education. Lite is too short to nurse one’s 
‘misery. Hurry across{the lowlands that you may linger 
longer on the mountain tops. 


Mr. Moovy recommends the drawing of ‘ air pictures’ by 
thepupil. In the story of the ‘ Good Samaritan,’ for instance, 
the teacher can ask Johnny what picture he would make of 
the beginning of that story. Johnny, of course, would say, 
‘A man starting ont from Jerusalem to go down to Jericho.’ 
‘ Well, Johnny, we'll consider that made. There he is, start- 
ing out of the city ; he has just come out of the gate with a 
pack on his back ; behind him is the great wall of the city, 
over which you can see the tops of the houses and the beau- 
tiful temple. Now, Jimmy, what picture will you make 7 
-A lot ot men hiding, watching for the man to come, so that 
they can rob him.’ ‘ Well, we'll put that up. What picture 
would you make, Robert ? ‘ I'd make a picture of the man 
almost killed—just stripped of his clothing, and some high- 
| priest coming along and just looking at him, uncomfortable 
like, but keeping away just as tar as they could.’ ‘And what 
would you do, Henry ? ‘I’d make a picture of a man of a 
whose face was full of love and pity, liftingthe man up and 
putting him on his own breast and carrying him away.’ 

WE have received from F. A. Sinclair, Mottville, N. z.. 
some of his Common-sense Chairs. These, while not ele- 
| gant, are comfortable and durable. The frames are made 
of hard-wood, principally maple and white elm ; the seats 
are of ash splints. A carefal examination shows them tote 
smoothly finished and the workmanship of experienced 





be compiled with great care, the average limit of age reach- | tains, etc , we turned our faces homeward, which we reach ! hands. Prices and catalogue will be sent on application by 


ed_by school teachers in that State is 34 years. 


| ed under a clear “ is'and west of Scotland.” 


addressing F. A. Sinclair, Mottville, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 
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PUBLISHERS. 
JV'SON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
co 





NEW YORK. 
PUBLISH 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson's Mathematics. 
Rebinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Swinton’s Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 


&ce., &e. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


53 & 55 John St., New York. PUBLISHERS OF 


Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Books 
and Short Course. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of | 
Penmanship. 
Bartholemew’s Indugtrial Drawing Series. 
Indvstrial Drawing Books. 
Primary Cards, three sets. 
Teacher's Mannal or guide to above 
Guide to Car is, 
The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful 
series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words. No, 2. Words and Definitions. No. 3. 
Words, Definitions, Sentences. 

The Cheapest and Best. Retail Price, 10, cts., In- | 
troduction Price, 7 cts; Full Size; First-Class Paper, | 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furaishe ion application. Correspondence solicited. | 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & ©O., { 

53 John Street, N.Y. | 








GESTRAL PUBLISHINC CO.’S 


BOOKS OF MERIT. | 


—:0:— 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 


By C.L. Horze. Revised Edition. 176 pages. Price 
90 cents. 


First Lessons in Physiology. 

By C. L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books 
contain a certain quantity of instruction which, while 
it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “‘ or “‘ omitting,” and are the only elemen- 
tary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
grades of our common schools. 

Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents. 

Address the 

CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by CHaRLrs DELLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway. New York. 





W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 
PUBLISH 


s 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, 
No. 4. 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 
, Tecitations, dialogues and tableaux, 365 cte., 
cloth 75 cts. 

Best Things from Best Authors, 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the Elocutionist’s An- 
nual, (nearly 600 pages,) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and Gold $2.00. 

Oratory, 

An oration by Rev. Henry Warp Beecser, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
Peper binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 25 ets. The above 
pu ions sent post paid on receipt ot price. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., PusLisurrs, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Phila , Pa. 


te 


THE BEST. 
THE CHEAPEST. 


Be Sure to Send for It. 
THE WIDE AWAKE MAGAZINE. 


“Wide Awake,” now entering its Fourth Volume, 
has fairly won its place in the high esteem of the News 
paper Press and Literary critics, and has ie its way 

the warm affections of the people. It is carefully 

oe for the whole family. It has a Large Print 

partment for the smallest children, gay, sweet home 

stories and excellent Serials for the young folks, and 

more solid pn of travel, history and science for the 
fathers and mothers. 

ATTRACTIONS FOR 1877. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. By Sophie May. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING POLLY, “ Ella Farman. 
CHILD MARION ABROAD. * Wm. M. F. Round. 
HOUSEKEEPING PAPERS. “ Mrs. H. T. Myers. 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE CLU.B “ George L. Austin, 
PRIZE PUZZLES. 

PARLOR PASTIMES. 


March, - - 1877. 


The pictures offered for 1876 gave the 
highest satisfaction to all who obtained 
them. We propose for 1877 to do still 
better. No teacher should fail to have 
one really good picture ; by this we do 
not mean cheap chromos or lithographs ; 
we mean such as Goupil and Schaus sell 
to persons of taste in this city, around 
which elegant frames costing from $10 
to $25 are placed. We have purchased 
a number for all who subscribe now, or 
renew now. Every one of these is worth 
the price of a subscription. They are the 
works of famous artists—produced by 
the Albert-type process—from proof- 
engravings. Every teacher should pos- 
sess one of these ; every one is beauti- 

ul 
FREE. FREE, 
A LIsT OF 
CELEBRATED PICTURES 
FOR THE 


SUBSCRI BERS 
of the ScHoot JournaL for 1877. 
1. The Horse Fair. (Rosa Bonheur). 


2. On the Lake. 
3. The. Trysting-Place. 


FREE. 





4. Thorwaldsden’s Ev’ng. 
5. Thorwaldsden’s Morning. 
6. L’Allegro, 
7, My Sister is Away. 
8. Maragaret and Faust. 
g. The Artist’s Departure. 
10. Congress of Genius. 
11. Christ Bearing the Cross. 


12. Raphael's Madonna. 
t3. The Immaculate Conception. 
14. The Christian Graces. 
__ 1§. The Centennial Picture of 
Progress. (A Pen Picture 24x36). 


These are all 19x24 inches on heavy 
paper and fit to grace any parlor or pict- 
ure gallery in the land. 


TERMS. 

Every subscriber new or old by send- 
ing us $2.50 will receive the JOURNAL 
for one year and one of these pictures 
post paid, In ordering, name several as 
your first preference may be gone. This 
opportunity should not be neglected as 
you get a picture worth the price of sub- 
scription. We have a few of the 
“ Superintendents” and “ Sistine Ma- 
donna" left but no Tambourine Player, 
choose these if you prefer them. They are 
not so large as the above. 


i es - 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


| Collegiate School. 
| Collegiate School, 





“ How to TeacH”—is probably the | 
best work on practical teaching yet writ- | 
ten. Its authors are City Superintend- | 
ent Henry Kiddle, and Assistants Sup- | 
erintendents T. F. Harrison and N. A. | 
Calkins. ‘The retail price is $1.25; yet | 
we will send it to every subscriber who | 
will send in one new name at the time| 
he renews and $5.00. We advise every | 
teacher to take this opportunity to pur- | 





S. S. CONCERT EXERCISES. 
WORK FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 
Among the well known authors who contribute are, 
Rey. Wm. M. Baker, Celia Thaxter, Nora Perry, Edgar 
Fawcett, Mary Clemmer, Mrs. 8. M. B, Piatt, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, &c., &c. 

Only $2.00 per annum. Free of postage. Agents 
Wanted. Liberal cash commissions paid. Address 
D. LOTHROP &CO., 

30 & 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BABYLAND. 
ok Pictorial, Quarto, Monthly Publication, all in large 
*-2—-, [= eaty amber pepsr, fcr the e—e""ert children. 
50 cents per annum. Free of Postage. Agents 


Wanted. Liberal cash commissions paid. Address 


D.LOTHROP &CO., 
30 & 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass- 





chase a volume that no teacher should | 
| be without. We offer this as we desire | 
‘to retain our old subscribers, not only, 
but remunerate them for their efforts in | 
perms us new ones. 





We have sent a bill to each one whose 


| subscription has expired, with a special | Hasbrouck Institute. 
offer to those who sent us new subscrib- | **l¢¢t School. Misses Rose Hansen. 


ers. If any have not received it let him | 
| write for it. Every friend of the JouRNAL 
| with a little effort, can aid us in increas- | 


| ing our list and receive full remunera- | 


tion for it. ' 


‘DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 


Hoboken, N J. 


Boardimg and Day School T. H. W. 
Bloomfield St. d on 


dress‘the New Yor« ScHoon Jousnat, 17 Warren St. | " 





Albany, N. ¥. 4 | 
Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates. | 


Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A, Cass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Adelphi Academy. Samuel G. Taylor. | 

er Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres't, | 
Atheneum Seminary. George N. Bigelow. 
Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwin. 
Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way. 
Kindergarten School. y Christiansen, 360 State. 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 
College Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H. Cochran, Livingston Court 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton, 
Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 8, Oxford. 

| 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Cana.ciaigua Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8. Richarde. | 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O, Best. 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, 


w New York City. i } 


Young I.edies School. Mires 8. B. Spring. 121 FE, 36. 
Kleinfe'd « Institute. S.H. Kleinfeld. 103 3rd Ave, | 


‘seorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. Benediet, 7 E 42d St, | 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna ©, Brackett, 9 W. 39th | 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme, Charbonnier, 36 E, 35tb. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washingt 


| 


HOME OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. Located 

in a fine seaport town and bas the advantages of 
country life. Only a limited number of pupils are re- 
ceived, Thorough instruction in the primary English 
studies is given—also Music, French and Drawing. It 
is exclusively for children from five to twelve years of 
age Maternal care for hea%th and comfort: moral 
and religious training; right habits of thought, lan- 
guage, and action encouraged; study, exercise, and 
amusement happily combined. Address Mrs, 8, P. 
PERRY, Norwalk, Conn. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss EMity NELSON, 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 
é tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers. Teachers, Business Men, and all 





| classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 


tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 


| admitted, Send for catalogue. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 


| profeesional school for business training, and is under 
| the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 


Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 


| made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 


now stands at the headof this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The sates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time, Tuition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00. Call or send for circular cen- 
taining full particulars, 8S. 8S, PACKARD, Principal. 
/ 





Kindergarten. 3¢ 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway. 
University School. V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. +" 
Collegiate School. D. 8, Everson, 727 6th Av. o 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas. H. Gardner, 620 5th Ay. 
Collegiate School, Gibbens & 544 5th Av, | 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k, | 
Sollegiate School, Joseph D. HulJ, 58 Park Av, 
Sindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Jollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Sollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Jollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway, 
Packard’s Business College. 8, 8. Packard, 805 B’way. 
Yonng Ladies’ School, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 39a, 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B, C. Van Norman, 212 W, 59th. 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
—— and English School, C, A, Miles, 100 W. 
43d, 
School for Boye. Miss Warren, 6th Avenue, opposite 


Reservoir Park. 

Young Ladies’ School. Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

St.John’s School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 





School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 

48th. 

School for Young Ladies. Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 


| 

School for Voung Ladies, Madam C. Mears, 222 Mad. j 
ison Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 


auth. 
Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith, East Sixteenth | 
School for Young Ladies, Mlle, Rostan. No, 1 East | 


4 
Park [nstitute. John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj | 

enuy 

4 
New Jersey. 

Centenary Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev. | 

G. H. Whitney . | 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. 8. Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W.C. Bowen, | 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr, Young. 


Poughkeepsie.* | 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J.Whate. | 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetsell, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright. | 
Biverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee. 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Rev D. A. Holbrook, 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Aken. | 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 8. M.Van Vieek. | 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 
some Institute. Miss M. Ws. Bestest, | 
rving Institute. Armagnae & Rowe. 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. 5. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. | 
Yonkers, 
Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily /,, Rice. 
Military titute. Benjamin Masi). 


Philadephia, Pa, 
Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 
Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & Dillaye, 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J. A. Bogardus. 
New York. 
Alexander Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
Boarding School (B), Mra H, OC, Morrell, 5 
Chappaqua Inst.(Both). 8, 0, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y. 
oung Ladies’ I te, Mortimer L, Brown, Auburn, 
Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev, Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
4reylock Institute. B, F. Mills, South Williamstown, 


Connecticut, 


Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 





Jersey City, N. J. 





“Tineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies, Mrs. E, W. Gray, 


Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military Acad . Chester. Theo. H oe 
Holiidegubure Sem‘naty. Rev. Joseph Wough.. . | 
Wilson College. Cham . Rev. W. T. Wylie, 
Ghester Valley Academy Downingmn. F, D, Long 





| 
| 


Sq, 
Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St. . | 


| Evening with the Poets,’ 


AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St.. and 284 8th Ave. Established 1849. 
Specialties.— Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classica, Ru- 
dimental! and Higher Englirh Branches, Writing Les- 
sons $3.00 per munth, Ladies qualified as book-keepers 
and cashiers, Day or evening from 9 A. M, tiil0 P.M, 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, ‘Author of ‘‘ Model 
8,eaker,” ‘* Comstock’s Elocution,” “* Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eilaer of 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, * “ An 
for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25tn Street. 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY, 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoola; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,”’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion, Circulars sent on application. 

Address 

MISS M. J, YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
WANTED. 
A SCHOOL TEACHER, (male) of 20 years’ experie 
ence, with the highest testimonials and city refer- 
ences is open to an engagement in Institution or prt- 


vate family. Address J. T. care Wm. Young, 23 Park 
Row, New York. 








ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 
lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years’ 
Address A. F, BOUTELLE, Townsend 





THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World. 






28 x 24 x 20 
Eastiake Style. 


INTENDING PuancHasERs of any Machine are a 
ed to investigate the claims of this most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
is not the best, but the converse of this propositon 
is true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the Arias? Any andall ef - 
forts to overcome a Axed strain,--no’matter whether 
dead-weight or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper- 
nutrition of superficial mules at the expense the 
deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
means unequal development, wr unequal power of 
resistance to disease, Al) Health Lifts except the At- 
LAs have the fatal objection anove spoken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor, The ATLas is Elastic 
ity itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and 
compressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, givi 
a variable resistance from minimum to maximum, en 
decreasing in the same ratio. This gives equal devel- 
opment only, by strengthening the nerve centres amd 
muscles, State Agents wanted, Address 


Recommends Itself. 


| W. A. KNIGHT,M.D., Worcester, Mass. 


EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS, made to measure, The 
very best, 6for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
Very best, 6 for $7. 
On receipt of price either of the above, with an ele- 
ant set of gold plated collar and sleeve buttons, will 
be delivered free in any place reached by direct express 
except California ard the Territories. A a sew and 
directions for self-measurement mailed >. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 
302 623 Broadway, New York. 
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New York School Journal, 


AND | 


-EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. | 


No. 17 Warren Street, New York. | 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





Wituiam H. Farre tt, Business Agent. | 
Epwarp L. Ketiocc, Subscription Agent. 


jullellehidiadalibnaaetindias a 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——0: 
Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the | 
risk of the sender. | 
Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al-| 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send | 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail | 
is at your risk and not ours, | 
The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the | 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, general agents, 





qomumeomme } 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 





| 
} 
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not learn a single thing. . He did not read or spell ; it 
was a waste of time, and I took him out.’ 


‘—oee>, 


It Don’t Pay. 


Ir don’t pay for Boards of Education, Aldermen or 
Trustees to study nights to see how cheaply they can 
hire teachers, who are obliged to take their terms or 
starve. 

It don’t pay to discourage those who are teaching, in 
their efforts to make it a permanent busines. 

It don’t pay to give janitors, cooks, and even ser- 
vants more than the teacher receives. 

It don’t pay to pay judges $10,000 per year, a vast 


the whole outlay. 

If don’t pay to have poor teachers in the schools, — 
but only the best. 

It don’t pay to save money from education and lav- 
ish it on a vast political system that only plunges the 
country deeper and deeper in debt year by year. 

It don’t pay to let the smart, active and intelligent 
boys, grow up to be thieves, and hoodlums, 

It don’t pay to suppose you can get more than you 
pay for in education any more than in other things. , 

It don’t pay to give servant girls $450 a year and 


early age ; she was by nature fitted for this important 
vocation. She became a pupil of the Albany Female 
| Academy, when it had been raised on a pinnacle by 
the influence of Profs. Crittenden (now President of 
| Packard Institute, in Brooklyn), Horsford, (now at 
Harvard College) and Watson. Prof. Parsons was 
their principal. She .bore away the Gold Medal for 
proficiency in Mathematics at the time of graduating. 
| She was afterwards at the head of the Female Depart- 
_ment of the Academy at Bloomfield, N. Y., and then 
ina similar position in Burlington, Vt., where she 
married Prof. Joel T. Benedict. In 1849 she began 
teaching in this city, and during the twenty-five years 





| public and judicial system could obviate two thirds of that have intervened. she has been the valued educa- 


tor of a large number who will mourn her loss. 

| Her methods were very simple; her ideas very 
clearly stated. she valued the old plan of a thorough 
| classical, mathematical and philosophical training for 
/young ladies; such as has become,extinct in many 
schools, and yet is unsurpassed to-day. She would 
teach few subjects, but those she would have thor- 
oughly learned. She laid firm hold on the Word of 
God as a book for the school-room 4s well as for the 
home. She believed in impressing the heart as well 
as the intellect, and of producing a symmetrical char- 








The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- | wpwards, in this city ; teachers $500 a year and up- | acter. 


sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those whe 
have practical skill communicate it to others, 
‘sce, 

Tuts State has $40,000,000 invested in school pro- 
perty. How can it use it to the best advantage ? The 
wisdom of using it so as to produce the greatest re- 
Can this be done by in- 
efficient, unlearned and cheap persons? — Will it not 
demand the best talent? If there is no other way 
must not the state pay a good price to get it? 


sults will not be questioned. 


ee Re ee ns 


EMERSON says :—‘‘ Economy consists in a wise ex- 
penditure of money.” It is not spending none at all. 
It is not economy to have a poor school-house ; it is 
not economy to have no suitable books or apparatus ; 
and it is the the poorest economy of all to have 
a poor with large acquirements 
is more economical than one with narrow attaizn- 


teacher. One 
ments ; one with skill is more economical than a raw 
hand. 
ll iti 

NarionaL Educational Association, 1877—The 
next annual meeting of this Body and its associated 
‘Departments, will be held at Louisville, Ky., on Tues- 
day, August 14ts, and the two following days. A 
hearty invitation has been received, and a cordial wel- 
come may be anticipated. 

The programme of exercises will be announced in 
May, and the hotel and railroad arrangements at as 
early a date as possible. M. A. Newell, President, 


wards. 


ts0e, 

Our public schools have suffered from teachers who 
have preached to the pupils, that education is a short 
road to wealth. It is not long since a principal of a 
school used as an argument to spur on one of his lazy 
pupils—‘ You fail in your lessons sir, and you will be 
obliged to.work with pick and shovel in the street like a 
common laborer.’ Has it come, then, to this? Is 
labor so objectionable ? ~—Is an education to be ob- 
tained in order to save the pupil from the curse. ‘ By 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.’ Is the 
pupil to look down upon labor and in all ways seek 
to avoid it ? Surely the public schools that inculcate 
such doctrines, are using them fot purposes that were 
never designed. It may safely be said that any one 
who seeks an education to enable him to get a living 
easily, is making a vital mistake ; there were those 
who sought spiritual gifts to make money thereby ; the 
Apostle told them that they had ‘neither part nor lot 
in the matter;’ and it is just as true of intellectual 
gifts. It is honorable to labor with hands, no sight is 
more delightful than that of intelligent men at 
work with saw, trowel, scyth, or shovel. Let the teach- 
er teach the old-fashioned doctrine that there is hon- 
or in all kinds of honest work, and that the educated 
man labors with skill not only, but with happiness also, 
—the laborer is happier for being educated. 
re 


Mrs. J. T. BeNEpict?, for many years well-known as a 





National Educational Association, Baltimore, March 
27, 1877. 


-_-—or -+ 


FRBEL says :—‘ The object of the Kindergarten is 
to take the oversight of children before they are ready 
for school-life ; to exert an influence over their whole 
being in correspondence with its nature; to exercise 
their senses ; to employ the awaking mind; to make 
them thoroughly acquainted with the world of nature 
and of man ; to guide their hearts and souls in a right 
direction, and to lead them to the origin of all life 
and to union with Him.’ 

There is no ‘primary school’ about this; it is no 
‘infant class’ to which children are to be carried to 
get them out of the way. It is no School at all that 
he proposes, and here is the great stumbling- block 
that stand so much in the way of those who have been 
accustomed ‘to drill’ knowledge into the heads of 
the little ones. And here to, is the objection the 
American mother makes to it, ‘My child’ she says 
in all innocence ‘went to the kindergarten, and did 


| 


The institution she has founded with so much care, 
such unwearied labor will still be continued although 
its admirable head has been removed. Others who 
| have imbibed her spirit, and possessing like earnest 
| views in respect to education, will take up the work 
she has laid down and carry it forward. The need of 
devoted, thoughtful, skillful laborers is deeply felt in 
| this city ; and a genuine school will always be cher- 
|ished and sustained. 


—cr+y —w Oe »-—— 


NEW YORK CITY. 





| The proposition of Commissioner Walker to change the 
Corporal Punishment By-Law, is the beginning of a move- 
| ment that has long been needed but which no one bas had 
| the courage to undertake. This quality Mr. Walker is not 
|lacking in. Itisacommon sense affuir, too, and this he 
|is not lacking in either. In fact no one could better start 
this needed reform. It is certainly a strange thing that the 
| Board of Education expect over 100,000 children will be 
well managed without the power to enforce a single rule. 
True, a boy can be expelled, but they must not be expelled. 
There should be a law against it. “ They should be made 
to mind,” on the spot. Ifthe power to punish is restored, 
and principals required to report every case, it may safely 
| be said that not over 100 cases will occur in a year in the 
| whole city. An assistant teacher as witness should in all 
cases be present. It is forthe good of hundreds of children 
| who have no restraint over themselves that the prixcipals 
| should have the power to restrain. We, therefore, trust 
| the whole Board will promptly agree to a restoration of the 
|common-sense method—the one each Commissioner em- 
ploys in his own housebold when necessary—of governing 
and controling children in the schools. 


' 


| toeher in this city, died peacefully on the evening of | sacipiiaiiaibiantitina 


the 26. She was a humble Christian and ready to go. 
| Through a long and painful illness she murmured not : 
| her faith wavered not. During her whole life she had 
taught with a full sense of a direct responsibility to 
the Great Teacher who had said to her, by bestowing 
upon her, apt powers of learning and communicating, 
‘Go Teach, and loI am with you.’ The funeral was 
attended on the 28inst.—Chancellor Crosby officiat- 
ing, assisted by Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, and Rev. 
Dr. Charles S. Robinson. The address of Dr. Crosby, 
was an affecting statement of the earnest, sincere 
and christian life of Mrs. Benedict. While thousands 
have known her as a skillful teacher, others have seen 
the faithfulness with which she had tried to serve her 
God. There was no sting in her death; she, to the 
last, thought of others and not herself. Her pupils 
and friends had brought in a profussion of beautiful 
flowers, and they were upon the coffin, and the book, 
and music shelves. The scene was an impressive one 
—-and will long be remembered. 





Important to Teachers. 
| The progress of education depends on adiffusion of knowl- 
edge concerning its advantages, its conquests, its best 
methods, and its beneficient ideas, In this state the Dis- 
trict School Journal was the pioneer, under the direction 
at first of the ingenuous and long to be lamented Francis 
Dwight. It did an important work, showing how the 
schools could be improved. ‘Lhe Free School Clarion, by 
W. L, Crandal, a man of boundless enthusiasm, energy and 
hopefulness, Jaid the foundation of the present grand free 
school system, In this city the New York Scnoo. Jour- 
NAL has been of the highest service to the system, not 
only, but to the teachers themselves. 

President Tuomas HUNTER says:—‘ It deserves the 
praise and support of the profession because it has invari- 
ably defended the dignity of the teacher as indicated by the 
compensation he has received. In other words, it has been 
the consistent advocate of the teacher, and the opponent of 
all reduction of salaries. For this, as well as for other 
reasons, it should receive the cordial support of all teachers 
| of New York.” 
| We have desired to make the JourNnat in the highest 








Mrs. Benedict began her work as a teacher at an ° 
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degree useful for the toiler in the school-room ; to present 
in its pages the modern methods of teaching, the freshest 
views, the most practical ideas, the most earnest thinking 
the results of experience, the best modes of discipline, pa- 
pers on kindergarten. object teaching, etc., etc. 

A series of valuable articles, based on the “New Course 
of Study,” aro about to appear and will be completed in 
about six months. These articles will present the best 


methods for teaching Reading, Spelling, Geography, His-' 


tory, Grammar, Arithmetic, Object Lessons, Penmanship, 
and Drawing. The Primary Course will first be taken up. 
As these will be of permanent value we desire every teach- 
er to possess them, and therefore ask our subscriber’s aid in 
calling the attention of other teachers to what we are sure 
will possess extraordinary value, forming a Prictical 
TEACHER’S MANUAL when completed. 
SEVEN, SUGGESTIONS 

For our readers to mark and hand to those who are not sub- 
scribers to the Scoo. JouRNAL, 

1. It isajstrictly a professiona! paper, designed for the 
benefit of thore who are doing the imperishable work of the 
school-room. 

2. It is taken by leading teachers—as a rule the more 
alive the teacher is, the more certain he is to take an edu- 
cational paper—the nearly dead one does not subscribe. 
Exception. There area greatemany teachers that have 
never, as yet, heard of such a thing asan educational paper. 
We do not blame them. : 

3. Does a Board of Education absolutely save the money 
it cuts off from your ealaries? . No. Verily, Nor do you 
save by not supporting an educational paper. The one 
great reason for the present low state of education is due to 
the attempt by the teacher “to ridea horse and feed him 
no oats,” which the people of ignorant Spain have long 
since decided as impossible. 

4. Every trade, calling or occupation has its organ. The 
Grocers, the Milliners, the Dress Makers; for Furniture, 
Hardware, Dry Goods, Stationery, etc. 

5. Of about 250,009 teachers, not 30,000 probably take an 
educational paper ; the good ones take two or three. This 
dead weight prevents the profession from being buoyant 
and progressive. An eloquent address, a ringing article, 
can never reach more than about one in ten. 

6. No teacher deems himseif at ali successful unless he 
obtains the co-operation in his work, of every pupil in his 
school. The co-operation of only one in ten would sink 
any School. How can a cause expect to thrive by it? Don’t 
you think “our cause’’ deserves your hearty co-opera- 
tion ? : 

7. Do you want the best ideas of the best men on educa- 
tioh? Note the articles by Prof. Mears, President Hunter, 
Prof. Hoose, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Prof. Bain and others, ap- 
pearing during 1876. Do you want your profession to pro- 
gress, to be more honored, to be mora learned, to be more 
skillful, to be-better paid, and produce better results in the 
future han in the past? Onthis you vote,Aye. Well, can 

»you think of any better way than to publish ail abroad the 
good tidings of the beneficent work of eduzation ? 
finally, won't you lend a hand in this good work ? 

ie ‘a 
LETTERS. 
SECOND OPEN LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 
New York, March 24, 1877. 

GENTLEMEN : In a former letter to you I tried to show 
that the present system of examinations is open to very 
Serious objections. In this letter I shall try to show how 
something may be done to give us a system which will to 
Some extent do justice to all parties concerned, gven to the 
extent of giving the devil his due, and that is quite as im- 
portant as it is to look after the rights of those good foiks 
upon whom heaven smiles. Justice, gentlemen, is as you 
are aware, “a mighty big thing,” so big that there should 
be'enough left for all of the poor miserable sinners after it 
has been dealt out wholesale to all the worthy saints. 

Tam aware of many difficulties in the way of a conscien- 
tious examiner in coming at an exact knowledge of the con- 
dition of a class and of the faithfulness or neglect of the 
Teacher. Yet I think a system may be devised which will 
in some studies come very near the exact truth, mathemati 
cally expressed, and which will, in otherstudies, come much 
Nearer the truth than we get now. 

Let us take up Arithmetic. 
selves. First. Method. Suppose a teacher of acertain grade 
has been required to teach 10 rules. Let competent exam- 
iners who know what is needed in business, and have good 
Sense enough to avoid the errors of the hobby-riders and 
the pedants make out for all the schools of the city about 
10 good practical questions under each rule, so worded and 
designed as to cover all the important points to be taught. 


And | 


Two methods present them- | 





rule in that yrade. Let them also be about equally difficult. 

If, however, there is much differenge in this respect, differ- 
ent values may be given to the different questions, When 
| examination comes round, let the next teacher above to 
whom the promoted pupils are going draw by lot for one of 
the 10 questions. Suppose it be the 7th; then let him take 
the 7th under each of the 10 rules, using theSvery langu- 
age of the standard test question drawn, changing it only by 
substituting in the test question other equally simple fig- 
ures which shall have no other effect than to change the 
answer. For instance, suppose the question drawn be this : 
A note ras given Jan. 7, 1875, for $476.95, with interest at 
7 p.c.; how much is due Dec. 30, 1877. Changed for ex- 
amination, is might stand thus ; A note was given Jun. 13, 
1875, for $746.75, with interest at T p.¢: how much is due 
Dee. 24, 1876 ? The plan may be sumored upina few words ; 
(1) Have such test examples as will cover all the points to 
be taught. 2. Put the choice of the parallel examination 
questions into the hands of the one who is most interested 
tohave vhe test fairly applied and oblige him to determine 
the choice of questions by lot. 

Second method. The test questions under each rule may 
be progressively arranged, so as to show the proper order of 
teaching the subject. Then determine the choice of ques 
tions as in the first methed. But as the lower numbers under 
each rule will show the simpler questions, let the problems 
be so chosen as to give a number of the average degree of 
difficulty. If the lot gives the 7tlt for instance, then select as 
follows ; 7tb, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, Sth, 6th. This 
will give anaverage. Or the numbers from 1 to 10 may be 
drawn out successively and determine the question in each 
successive rule, Of course a much higher per cent. should 
be required than in the first method. This plan will make 
the ¢xamination questions exactly correspond to all of the 
| questions to be taught, and will be a good check on the 

folly ot those teachers who try to reach the topmost round 
| of the ladder without taking the intermediate steps. We 
| have many teachers who are just such crammers. 

These plans, with such modifications as their actual trial 

will suggest, can, Ifthink, be applied to every grade in Ari- 
| thmetic and Algebra from the Primary to the graduating 
| classes in the College or the Normal School. 





tain in its results under the present system than spelling, 
| and yet there is no study in which it is easier to test the 
class and the Teacher’s work. The proper teaching of 
spelling should secure two results ; 1, the correct spelling of 


good English. Let, then, the teacher in each grade be fur- 
pished, 1, with a certain numberof useful common words, 
and, 2, with a certain amount of dictation work, which shall 
contain in the smallest compass the greatest number of 
important points that arise ia common English, such as the 
use of capitals, possessive case, etc. Suppose it be 400 isolat- 
ed words for a term. Of 10 lots we draw the 5th, then take 
| for examination the 5th, 15th, 25th and so on to the 595th. 
This will be an impartial selection, covering al] the ground. 
The result expressed in per cent. will then mern something 
more than it does when the examiner wanders about ac- 
| cording to his own sweet or sour will, and picks up and 
| hurls at the class punk or paving-stones, as the spirit of hu- 
man weakness moves hin. 
| The paragraph work should be chosen in a similar man- 
ner, and marked upon such a mathematical basis as experi- 
ence will show to be just, all ezrors, such as should be avoi- 
| ded in a well written letter, being taken into account ;— 
these beinglespecially those errors which a pupil may learn 
| by inspection to avoid. Of course, here comes in the neces 
sity of a good common sense spelling book which shall 
| contaip the most useful words of the language and also a 
sufficient amount of paragraph work. 


| In all of chose studies, such as History, Geography, Phil- 
| csophy, Astronomy, ete., in the text books of which we usu 
ally ave printed questions, these questions—which should 
be independent of each other—selected, as the test words 
were selected in spelling, could be made the basis of a pret- 

ty reliable examination. I may be told that the questions 
| should not be limited to those in the book. But, gentlemen, 





if there are not enough in the book, putin more—all that 
| ought to be asked. If questions are to be asked, how should 
| they be chosen ; by the fancy of a hobby riding, twisted- 
| minded teacher or examiner, or by a careful book-maker 
who does not extemporize, but thinks and writes and prints, 
| or, better still, by a committee of competent scholars who 
| have sense enough to know that he who looketh for old 
heads on young shoulders, and he who hunteth for a hen’s 
| chin are twin sisters. [tis in my opinion a big mistake to 
| put into the hands of inexperienced and incompetent teach- 
| ers and examiners so much of this work of getting up their 








| 


Spelling.—Perhaps there is no examination more uncer- | 


isolated words, and, 2, their connection with other words in , 





multiplication stage. If those writers on education, who cry 
out against’ the teacher with a text book in her hand” 
could bear all the wise nonsense that is offered at 
the shrine of Miss Minerva, in New York City, by the 
rank and file of the N. Y. teachers, and by - - - [Trea 

son! Treason!!) they would send up such a howl that the 
ery out would never again be heard. Because one set of 
men makes clothes, the chief end of life, that is no reason 
why all the rest of humanity, should throw away all cloth- 
ing and perish from cold. Do the anti-book party ever con- 
sider, that most of our information, as scholars, comes from 
books, and, that itis a very important matter to teach a pu- 
pil how to dig out ideas from a printed page, which is noth- 
ing but words? The way to learn to doa thing is to do it; 
the way to learn to use books is to use them. 

But lest this examining by printed questions might mince 
matters in the class-room work, I will suggest that the pu! 
pil be required to recite mostly by topics connectedly. 
Suppose the questions in Astronomy are: 

1. How far is the Earth from the Sun ? 

2. What is its diameter ? . 

8. What isthe time of its revolution about the Sun ? 

4. How often does it turn on its axis ? 

Onacard tobe held in the hand of the pupil, (or the 
same can be put upon the board) write out these topics. (1) 
Distance of E. from 8. (2) Its Diameter. (3) Its Year. (4) Its 
Day. 
tinuous paragraph ; no questions being asked till he is 
through, and then only those which shall enable him, by 
his answers, to show that he knows what he bas been talk- 
ing about. 

In the matter of Reading, I amell at sea with the ex- 
aminers, only more so, 


Then isolate the pupil and let him recite in one con- 


I have heard boys read and spout 
Spartacus ina style which would bring the house down, 
but which made me feel like tearing my hair, or the hair of 
The popular style seems to be that which 
tears a passion into tatters, even where there is no passion 
may say 
something about how to teach reading, but at present I find 
myself so odd a stick on this question, of what constitutes 
good reading, that I can 
proper examination. 


the spouter, 


to be ripped to pieces, At some far future time, | 


make no suggestion as to its 
Respectfully yours, 
ASSISTANT TEACHER. 





To the Editor of the New Yor«K ScHoon JOURNAL :— 

Your last week’s JOURNAL contains an article proposing 
that pupils should study language, and not grammar. With 
many of this writer’s views I should be inclined to take is- 
sue. He is evidently a theoretical teacher ; he would fail 
to manage one of our Grammar school grades with such 
ideas. Now I maintain that grammar is best taught witha 
solid text book, one “ sound asa put,” as “ Progress” de- 
clares Kiddle’s edition of Gould Brown’s Grammar is. I 
would take a text book, and drill thoroughly on the inflec- 
tions, and then teach pupils “ to parse.” I aver that all the 
new inventions of “ easy-lessons on language” do not amount 
to anything at all—only a waste of time. That Grammar 
is taught in a “ mechanical and unpractical ” way in our 
public schools is true ; but sois arithmetic, It ali depends 
on the teacher. I read your article by “ Justice,” and I 
read it in a different way from what “ Progress” read it. I 
said to myself, that son fourteen years of age who has been 
studying the elements of Grammar for two years and can- 
not write a little composition without an immense effort, is 
simply under a poor teacher. The fault is not with the 
Grammar. Why, sir, thousands of boys of that age can be 
found in this city who are quite the reverse of this “ son.” 
“One swallow does not make a summer.” I believe in 
teaching grammar—and I believe still more in teaching 
Grammar. I do not understand “Progress” to find any fault 
with Brown’s Grammar ; he only thinks the teaching of 
language better for the child than the teaching of gram- 
mar. Nevertheless, 1 shall welcome any ideas in your valu- 
able paper on teaching Grammar—the best methods, etc. I 
like the tone of the JouRNAL mcre and more ; I find it full 
of good things, and trust our discerning profession give you 
a cordial support. RuFvs. 





To the Editor of the New York Scuoou JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir: 1 have received and read your sample copies 
of your JouRNAL, and I must express my thanks for the 
privilege. Ido not hesitete to place your JouRNAL higher 
on the list of American Educational magazines than even 
the I shall certainly subscribe, and also, as you re- 
quest, I shall do all in my power for it in our town and com- 
Believe me, sincerely yours, 





munity’ 
A. G,. O. 





“You would oblige me very much by inserting this prob- 
lem in your columns, and receive answers to same. A man 
eold a Horse for one hundred and forty four dollars, and 


own wise philosophy upon matters of which they know lit-| gained as much per cent. on the sale, as the horse cost him, 


Let them be as varied and as difficult as should be required | tlejfor the mystification of pupils who have only reached the , What did the horse cost him.” 








‘ferent denominations, which are organized to aid those who 


sare worthy of aid. For the same purpose there are scholar 
sips in connection with most of our colleges, and a man 


i t t an education. | 
oes eRD SSE Oe OF “the city.” The city once had walls and gates, all of them 
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J. W.G.: Do not come to this city seeking for employ- 
ment ; it is crowded with such seeckersalready. You would 
‘only spend your money, and be left a stranger in a strange 
land. There are education societies connected with the dif- 


are willing to-help themselves in getting an education and 








oe + — 

WantTED.—We are constantly in receipt of letters from 
men /and women asking our aid in getting for them em 
ployment. Weare heartily sorry for unemployed teach- 
ers. Evenif we knew of openings, and we do not, we 
could not recommend our correspondents without examin- 
ing their references and acquainting ourselves with their 





character and capabilities ; and this evidently would be im- 
practicable. The JouRNAL wants an agent in every large | 
city and in every county inthe country. Any person will- 
ing to work can get employment in this way, and compen- 
ation according to his ability. For that purpose he should 
secure, if possibf®. a recommendation from his superintend- | 
ent and write direct to the publisher, who will furnish him | 
with particulars, if his references are satisfactory. 
Pay. 


A certain partiality of bees for certain colors is mention- | 
ed by Sir John Lubbock in his able paper on bees, ants and | 
wasps, lately read before the Linnean Society. He found, 
im his experiments, that bees were invariably attracted by | 
honey placed on blue paper, in preference to honey placed 
“on orange-colored paper. A transposition of the papers il- | 
lustrated this preferencein a striking manner. A bee re- 
turned to the post where the blue had been, but instantly | 
noticed the substance of color, and]thereupon at once flew 
straight to the blue in its new position. The distinguished 
sauthor does not believe that bees entertain any affection for 
one another. One bee is ready enough to lick honey off 


another bee, whenever the opportunity offers, but the death | 


of numerous comrades by drowning does not appear to | 
awaken the slightest attention or interest on the part of the | 
«other bees present. 


Sir John Lubbock’s observation of ants 
have resulted in conclusions more accordant with popular | 
motions. There seems little doubt that ants can make de- 
tailed communications to one another concerning matters 


Temple Bar. | 

Temple Bar has been torn down. Here is its history. 
The original city of London is but a small part of the, 
great metropolis of the same name which has absorbed in| 
its growth what were once suburban towns and villages to| 
the number of forty or thereabouts, and contains twenty- | 
five times as many inhabitants as what is still called | 


long since destroyed, and their sites built upon, except one 
—Temple Bar. This was primarily a simple “bar” of | 
wood, whence the name, to whieh the word “ temple”’ was | 
prefixed to indicate its locality, “'The Temple ” isa dis-| 
irict lying between Fleet street and the Thames, which was | 
occupied from 1184 to 1313 by the Knights Templar, to | 
whom it owes its name. The street which runs westward. | 
ly from St. Paul’s is named fora little way Ludgate Hill, | 
then Fleet street, then The Strand. Temple Bar eeparates 
Fleet street from The Strand. Fleet street is in “ the city.” | 


|The Strand belongs io the “shire” called the “ West | 


End.” 
Temple Bar, as it at present exists, save the wear end 


It will | te8? of two centuries, was built of Portland stone in 1670 
| by Sir Christopiier Wren. It consists of a wide central arch- 
| way, and a smallerarchway on each side for foot passengers. 

| There is a second story of the central archway, with a win- | 


dow in the middle, and statues of Charles I., Charles II., | 
James I., and Elizabeth in nichesat either side. The Jittle | 
room over the gate is about five feet wide, and is an admir- 
able place to see processions and pageants. The fiction of | 
maintaining “the liberties’ of the city against the sover- | 
eign is still kept up by closing the gates of Temple Bar| 
against her as often as she proposes to enter the city. These 
state visits are of course very rare occurances. When the | 


| sovereign approaches the barred gates, a herald sounds a 
| truzupet to notify the city authorities of the approach of | gee it 


majesty. Another herald marches boldly up avd knocks. | 


| The city authorities appear; a parley ensues, and the Lord | 


Mayor affects an act of grace in opening the gates, and 
makes over the sword of the city to the sovereign who | 
graciously returns it to the Lord Mayor, and the procession 
passes through “the Bar.”’ 
Iron spikes still exist on the top of the Bar upon wiich it 
was customary to expose the heads of decapitated criminals 


| well known author : 


ent. 


: Literary Fun. 


These questions are each to be answered by the name of a 
1. A darkey’s description of the enemy. 
2. What is lighter than air ? 
3. The side of & hog. 
| 4. A curse and a paddock, 
5. A Yankee child’s request for its mother to accede.} 
6. A fop and a mountain. 
7. To plead. 
8. One who woos. 
9. Used to gain power. 
10. What you do when you get his books. 
11. A river of two letters in Europe. 
12. A berry and the tree on which it grows. 
13. To cleave and depart. 
14. A bee’s note and a shaft. 
15. Whose middle name counsels amity ? 
16. Used to secure things with. 
17. To wed and a pYeposition. 
18. Greater than many and less than most. 
19. The garb of aclown. 
20. Indicates two. 
21. Continue to separate. 
22. Araw hand, but the keenest of wits. 
23. A kind of bread and a hotel. 
24. Not so grim as his name and tbe author of ‘Temper- 
eth the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 
25. What faithless wives on the Bosphorus fear. 
26. What ar old man should be. 
27. Who took his owa life as his last toll. 
28. Bad for fish. 
29. Alow female. 
30 Whose works gave what his name implies, to the 
strictly orthodox. 
31. To find the poet’s name, do among names what his 
suggests 
32. A gratified hard substance. 
33. A tale in itself. 
34. The extreme suburbs. A well known correspond- 
35. A part of maize. A popular writer of trashy tales. 
36. If you have a sharp specimen of his name, you will 
at once. 
37. A kind of horn attached to a place of abode, 
38. Necessary for a newspaper and a kind of bed. 
39. A people of Europe and an essential pazt of a ship. 
40. A French name which, pronounced in English, 
means in the neighborhood, or nearly, 
41. A wit, the namesake of an equal!y famous rocket- 
maker. 
42. Novels and barrels are his specialties, 
43. Cuts with a heavy axe, The author of two famous 
books for youth. 


after boiling them in pitch to preserve them. The last thus 
expcsed were in 1746. Those heads remained in position 
| till blown down by a gale in 1772! They were those of 
| Fletcher and Townly, two Jacobite gentlemen who took 


| part in the rebellion of 1745. 


af fact. 
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Mr. Ashton W. Dilke, the Siberian traveller, recounts 

‘his experience in the intensely dry climate of Central Asia 

=ae tending to show that the guiding power of birds of prey 

mmust be in the eyes. 


In the clear atmosphere, almost free | ————__—+o-2 0 --____—_ 
ffcom moisture, which there prevails, the process of animal | o 
«decomposition is exceedingly slow; and he has observed Pompeii. 


that game when covered over by bushes will remain for a 
tong time antouched by birds of prey, while on broad plains The narrowness of the streets, strikes one on entering 
destitute of vegetation the vultures will swoop down on an | Pompeii. The widest streets are not wider than ordinery 
aznimal almost before it isdead. Mr. Dilke states also that lanes or alleys in American cities, and many of them nar- 
the vultures are invariably the first species of bird to ap- rower. The streets appear well paved with stones and lava 


wear about the dead creature; their presence around the | blocks, in which the ruts worn by the chariot wheels may 
prey seems to attract the condors and the bearcoots, on the | still be seen. 


zerrival of which the vultures retire for the time being. Mr. Astothe houses and villas, they differ from each other 
Dilke is the first traveler, we believe, who has noticed the jp size and elegance, as their owners probably did in wealth, 
existence of the largest of flying birds, the condor in Cen- competence, or poverty. A fine house in Pompeii, consists 
ral Asia. of several ipclosed spaces, some open to the sky, around 
which walls and colonades are built. 
with each other by doors and passages. The atrium, which 


= ees 


The quantity of arsenic annually produced in England is 


upwards of five thousand tons, and more than one third of ig the principal room entered after the vestibule, is a large, 


the entire product comes from a single locality—the Devon | and often elegantly decorated apartment, with a square or 
“Great Consuls Mine. The white arsenic of commerce is rectangular opening in the roof, which has # pitch toward 
wmanufactured by roasting in a current of hot air the arsen- the center; and under this opening is a sunken cistern, 
“eal minerals taken from tie mine. At the time of the re- | compluvium, into which the rain-water drips. Around this 
cent inspection by the official commissioners, they saw stor- apartment or hall, like state rooms around a cabin. are 
ved in the warehouse of this mine a quantity of poison be- ranged the sleeping rooms—little, dark, narrow, confined 
Sieved to be sufficient to kill every animal on the face of the holes, without windows, and receiving light and air only 
earth, and enough to destroy hundreds of thousands ofhu through the door opening into the atrium—without any of 
man beings is sold there every month. _It is very difficult the comfurts and conveninces of a modern bedroom, ‘and 


to prevent the poisoning of the streams inthe neighborhood often containing only a rude bench, rather than a bedstead, 
-of such mines and manufactories. 





ing off the clothes he had worn during the day. Sometimes 
-¥ A BED of pink coral has been discovered by the captain the bedstead consists of a rectangular table, built of brick 
«of the U.S. steamer ‘‘ Gettysburg,’’ on her passage from and mortar against a wall, about three feet high, three feet 
Fayal to Gibralter. The least depth found was 30 fathoms, wide, and six and a half feet long. 
Sut the captain has no doubt that the coral comes to the The family lived together in the atrium, or some corres- 
surface at some point near the anchorage. Twenty miles ponding apartment, seeking the sunny side, or gathering 
west of the bank a depth of 16,500 feet was found. Be- ground a brazier, in winter; and, in summer, drawing a lin- 
tween this and Cape St. Vincent, 12,000 feet. The bank is en shade over the roof, and opening all the doors for free 
tich in valuable coral of light pink shades. Full details of circulation ofair. The reason why the Pompeiian houses 
the discovery have been sent by the commander of the | are generally small, as compared with modern dwellings, 
. Gettysburg "tothe Navy Department, Washington, by | may be found in the fact that the inhabitants of Pompeii, 
mail. like those of southern Italy to this day, lived an out-of-door 
life. Theirtime was spent mostly at places ot public 
225,000 teachers do not take any Educational journal. A amusements—at the baths, the forum, the theatres, and 
“teacher, and not take a paper devoted to your profession! other public places 





These communicate | 


on which the sleeper probably threw himself without tak- | 


44. The title of a Scotch official. Famous for only one 
book of note. 

45. Whose middle name is a church and whose last one 
a color. 

46. What gas companies sell besides gas. 

47. Short weight for 2,000 pounds and a law writer. 

48. Also a Jaw writer, a dark mineral. 

49. The English Cervantes and the namesake of a liv- 
‘ing American politician. 
50. His first name indicates »9 doubter of old, his second 

a dead American of prominence, his last advice to the would- 

| be literary. 
Answers next week. 





Ceog-aphical Queries. 


1. What cape is a churse ? 

2. What bay is a bird? 

3. What river is an African? 

4. What islands are kind ? 

5. What sea is porcelain ? 

6. What cape is part of a cow ? 

- What channel is a sly animal ? 
9 





. What city is a kind of cloth ? 
. What bay is a small insect ? 
| 10. What lake is wet earth ? 
| 11. What river isa large stone? 
| 12. What bay is a study ? 
| 3. What islands are an aromatic substance ? 
| 14. What cape is unwise praise ? 
| 15, What mountain is to hunt? - 
. ALICE. 
| —_——— 0 o-oo 
| “DOWN IN THE MOUTH.” 
Where there is a continual dropping down into the back 

}of the mouth, with irritation and inflamation of the nasal 

cavities and throat, with hawking, spitting, and a sense of 
| fullness about the head, be not deceived or fancy it a sim- 
ple cold. Youare afflicted with that scourge of this cli- 
mate, Catarzh, the forerunner of Consumption. In its early 
stages a few bottles of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will ef- 
fect an entire cure. When confirmed, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery should be used in connection with the 
Remedy. ‘These standard medicines have been before the 
public many years, and their use has been attended with 
the most gratifying success. A fall discussion of Catarrh 
jand its rational treatment is contained in “The People’s 
| Common Sense Medical adviser,” a;book of over nine hun- 
| dred pages, illustrated with two hundred and eighty-two 
engravings, bound in cloch and gilt, price, post paid. $1.50. 
ee Publishing Department, World’s Dispensary Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


A Girt.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the the ScHoo. JorrNa-— 
who will send them their address and 3 cent stamp for po**- 
age, a sample package of Transfer Pictures, with book of 
instructions. ‘These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, 


and are easily transferred to any. object so as to imitate the 
most beautiful pair ting . 
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ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS."— * 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by {this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, Freight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Farc, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Barkers’ Forms, etc. 

2,000 of these Instrumerts are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations, 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church S8t., N. Y,. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent,! 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
D. M. LOUDERBACK, Agent, 
1,202 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 





The WORKING CHURCH 


Has recently been enlarged, and is now nearly twice as 
large as formerly, and tains a large it of ori- 
ginal matter by our first writers. It is UNSECTARIAN 
in its tore and free from part‘san spirit. The sub- 
scription price ix $1.25 per annum, with pre- 
mium Steel ow goto two feet by two anda 
halt uearly, entitled, “The Finding of Christ in 
the Temple,”’ from the original painting by Hol- 
man Hunt. AGENTS wanted in every town, and in- 
ducements offered to make it pay those who will 
work, Write ior terms, J. B. BREWER, 
Business Manager of “The Workine Church, 
114 East 14th St., New York, 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 








Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 
Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 
Set. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 
Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 


Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 

Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case, Price $13. 

Set, No. 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 
ss Set,  } 8. 
Contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 
$ Larger collections will be furnisked if 





desired. Address. 
& New York ScHOoL JOURNAL. 
ke “S17 Warren St. 
New York, 
ae 
, oy Fant st 





ER 1). We will during 
A GREAT OFF sathese Hard Times 
dispose of 1 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE nnd 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops $6 100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Minister:,Churches,etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Thime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effect» capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime’of bells,— 
(Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
best. We are enabled to speak of these in&étruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,-—[N. Y. E- 
vangelist, f 

We can sp2ak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.--(Christian Intelligencer, 


John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


tba Heating Apparatus, 


For Public and Private Buildings. 


Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N. Y., 
OFFICE 224. 


EsTIMATes FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
Grammur School No, 29, Greenwich St. 
Model “ cor, Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
Grammar School No. 2, Henry St. 
Gram. School No, 68, 128th st, 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, 5ist St.. and Lex. Av», 
Primary School No 9, Ist St., and 2d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th St.. 6th Av. 
Gram. School No, 37, 87 Lex Av 
Grammar School No. 12, Madison St. 
Primary School No, 20, Broome and Clinton Sts, 
Residence, 552 3d Avenue. 











IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by/SHzPHaRD Homans, Ac 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $i 25,- 
000, invested in United 
. States 5-20 Bonds.. 


——_ 


This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Resarve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. his Society 

the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

Phis Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing 4 specified surrender value for every year in cach: 
or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ac 
tual] current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the cloke of 
any year without further medical examination. 

The:e Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries 2nd 
Etate Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
*romoxon of Life Assurance among Clergymen, James 
Lrown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


t@ Special Rates for Teachers and Min~ 
iste .. of all Denominations, 


For lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
WESTERN Union Buripine, New Yorx, 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 





$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS. 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE] 


BRADBURY Piano. 


TleRADeury,| 





Have Manufact’d &: in use 14,000 Instruments 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to 
the human voice as an uccompaniment, owing to \‘s 
| Sympathetic. mellow, yetrich and powerful singing 
| tones, 


| From povennet acquaintance with this firm we can 

| endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of the 

| public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satisfaction. 

Persons ata dietance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs, They are 
reliable. 

Mrs, U.S. Grant, Wash'n. 
Gen. O. E. Babcock, Wash. 
Gen. W.H, Belknap,Sec, W, 
Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase, 
| Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash, 
| C, Dolano, Sec. Int. 
| P. M. G. Creswell, Wash. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. 
| Grand Central Hotel N. Y. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 
Gen, O. O. Howard, Wash, 
Bishop E. 8. Janes, N. Y. 
Rev.Dr, John McClintock. 
Dr. Jas, Cummins. Conn. 
Rev.W.M, Punshon, Lond, Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
T. S. Arthur, Phila, ¥ Bishop I. W. Wiley. 
Dr. J. Chambers, Phila. S Rev. J. 8. Inskip, N. Y. 
At-Gen. Williams, Wash.“ Rev, L. Hitchcock, Cinn. 
Rev,J. M. Walden, Chicago Rev. E. O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn, O, Gen, Alvord, U. 8, Army. 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—“ Friend Smithis a Metho- 
dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing.” 

Bishop Ames says—‘* My Bradbury Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to be equal to all you prom- 
ised, and is in all respects, in richness of tone and 
singing qualities, everything that could be desired. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan, I874. Yourstruly, E.R, Ames, 

Dr. E. O. Haven says—‘‘ My Bradbury Piarod con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with it,’ 

Bishop Simpson says—“ After a trial in his family 
for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship and 
splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannet 
be equalled.”’ : 

Dr. J. H.Vincent—** For family worship, social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 





Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, O. 
Dr. C, N. Suns, Balt., Md. 
Dr. J. M. Reid, N. Y. 

Dr. H, B, Ridgaway, N. Y. 
Philip Philips, N. Y. 

Rev Alf Cookman N Y 
Rev. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 
W. G, Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
Rey, A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 
Rev. W. H, De Puy, D. D. 
Rev. Thos. Guard, as 
Dr. Dan. Wise, N.Y. ~ 
Sands et. Church, B’klyn 


sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 
qualities.” : 

Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—“My Bradbury is 
splendid. 


..The best manufactured ; warranted for six yeai», 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. morthly 
instalments received for the same, Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same, Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

and Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- 
ted vrice list. 
FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
Late supt. for and Successor to WM. B, Brapsuny, 
No. 14 14th St, betweenjBroadway and 5th Avenue, N.Y, 
Factory, cor Raymond and Willoughby Ste, Brooklyn: 





Common-Sense Rockers and 
Chairs. 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy- 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 

fort. and you will find Rest. 
| For fale in New York City by all first class 
Also at 218 Fulton street 





Dealers, in chairs. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY ?2rckiyn. 


ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGES and MODERN. 





The test int t in all xati and in our own 
thri history of 100 years, makes this book sell 
faster any other. 3 books in one, Beautifully 


. Low price, quick sales, extra terms. 
Address J, C. -Cunpy & Co,, Philadelphia. 


$55.) $77 





A week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augasta, Maine. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to, 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N Y. 


100 Page Book. List of 3,000Newspapers How to 








advertire. Send 25c. toG. P. Rowell & Co..N.Y. 


‘$5 tp S20 20 Sys Se. Petend mnie 





$10.00 


Household Ma- 


chine for Darning Stockings 
It is small and ornamental in appear- 
ance, and may be secured to a ta- 


|A New and Valuable 


ble or sewing-machine; occupies 
little space ; is light, and readily 
put away after using. 
Its use can be learned im 
five minutes. 
Sent on receipt on 
price. 
Can be seen at 


Mrs. H. §. HUTCHINSON’S 
15 East 14th st., 


\NEW YORK. 
POPE M’F’G CO., 
59 High Street, BOSTON 





THE CHAMPION 
AIR PISTOL. 





Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet wth accuracy, 


Can be loaded by anybody with safety and ease, 
Recommeded by Ge, Sherman, also by C, F, Lynch,. 
Esq., of the Australian Rifle Team, 
PRICHS : 
BLACK, ° . ° ° $5.00 
NICKEL-PLATED, . . 6,00 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE, 7.00 
Each Pistol is put put in a neat box, with a skeletom: 
gun-stock, 6 dart, 100 slugs, € targets, a ramrod amh 
a combined claw-and-wrench. 
Sent by Express C. O. D. or by mail on receipt of 
. price and 40 cts, additional for 
postage. 
POPE M’F’C CO., 
69 HIGH STREET; 


BOSTON. 


Philosophical 
Apparatus 
- FOR . 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,g | 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Commem 

and Grammar Schools. 

Magic Lanterns and Stereop= 


ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices, Listes om 


application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 
‘esse S. Cheyney, } 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St, New York. 
Successor to James M. Ouren & Co, 








12 a day at home. Agents wanted, Outfitamd 
] $ terms jree, TRUE & CO,, Angueta, Maine, 














NEW YORSK,.SCHOISOLIJIOURNA 








INSURANCE COMPANI 


F.S.W Oishe Ke eR: 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION ¢ OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


RMS ke Tave Mat wABtE Ly JS THOSE OF 
* ORGANIZED APRIL teu isa2. 


CASH ASSETS OVER$ 80,000,000. 


Cash Capital, #200,000. 
Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelnsmrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi icnt, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - 


s10 Per Cent Net... 


' Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed, We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed ONr-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost a dollar. Nocustomer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon hia hands, No customer of ours ever waite 
a@ day forinterest or principal when due. Send for 
particulara, References in every State in the Union, 
who wil: confirm the above facts, 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


“WOOD ENGRAE RS. 
DESIGNER? e i» 

AND pis yu Ac 
i QO 








Secretary. 











DMEM YOR RK 





‘ BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churc hes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fira 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxovzen & Tirr, 102 E. 24 St., Cincinnith 


 Meneely’ s Bells. 


: br Charches, etc,, known to the vublic since 1826. 








New Patent Mountings, 


Finade at THE MENEELY B® ELL FOUN- 
be s** West Troy, N. Y. 
Do AGENCTES, 


4LOGUns F Ree. 






HURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, ow priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
iving full particulars, pricea,etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 

664 to604 West Eighth St. , Cincinnati, oa. 


« Ot 95° a day sure made by Agents selling 
4 0 our Chromos, Crayous, Picture and 
Chromo C ards, 100 samples worth 

$4 —_— for 7 * cts, Illustrated Catalogue free, 


J. H. BU FFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, [Estab’d 1850, 


E Be RIGITY 


Life Ae 








PAOLI s plied by Paoli'’s Belts, 
cures Rheumatism, 
Debility, Prostration 
CHAIN and all Chronic and 
B > Nervous Discases. 
Registered 187% Circulars free. 


P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barrett, Nerpuews & Co., Office, 5 &7 

John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York ; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St,, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
| Villas and Cottages, 


OR} 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Suc wre PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





fReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 23.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price........ eesecceseoeccee. se ecccee $3.00 


CONTENTS. 


— j 





oe VILLAS. | 
1 PraTe 1, Basement, Ist and 2d etory plans o! | 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PLATE 2. Perspective view. 
PLaTE 3. Perspective view, Frame Village 
House, 
PuaTe 4. 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 


= ww 


Plans similar to Design No. 1. | ee 
1st and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, | § 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 







PENS. 


No. 505. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


USE WeXUSE 
DEUSDAVIps, c. 
geese | 


WA 
Beat Known. EstaBut 











~~ » Seal Ie eI ACE, &e, 
SHED.1824 














ATTENTION. WATCH SPECULATORS! 
We have the ist Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for Trading Purposes. 


The metal is a composition of 
other metals, so closely resemblin 
gold that the best judges find it 
difficult to detect the differ ence, ex- 
a chemical test, 


cept by and it sa 


1 the virtues requisite to make it 

H best substitute for gold know 
GENUINE SWISS OR AMERI- 
CAN MOVEMENT. SUNK 
DIAL. CHRONOMETFE! 
BALANCE. BEAUTIFULL’ 
ENGRAVED OR ENGIN! 


TURNED HUNTING C: _— 
co equal in appearanee to 
Lb WATCH THAT 
OSs MF FRO $150 


It sells and t: 














3 | be a we, Front elevation of Villa. Scale imdi. | ey osallily, Ton .. $60 to $100, 2: 
—s if you wish a watch for your « 
1 peas S Seesaw. use or to make money on, try th 
4 Piate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick | O 2 “ pit ay Regt 
fi wing to our large sales, we : 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. = 
ive vi enabled to reas the price of tl 
4 Puate 8. Perspective view. t. $19 BACH WwiTk AN ELE. 
5 Puate 9. Istand 24 moor plans of a Framc | GANT CHAIN WATE tee 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. | , 
. rati | They are used on Railre: 
5 PLATE 10, Front elevation. Secns ners, coal in Mien iiaiee 
6 Pate 11, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa | aad i aaa . here poets 
. Puats 13, Perspective view. = is re Boer y an ve 5 gene 
7 Puiate 13, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa | ontisfactie 4 Ve d iy ches 
7 Plate 14, Front elevation, i eas ecmeaien ab Gis 
8 Plate 15, Perspective view of a Villa. Plans | earam XE nad = ole, 
similar to Design 7. } oe ths 
9 Plate 16. 1st and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. | ™ —s be Boge Pra sid emis - 
Scale indicated on plate. | roeacanrggl eat 7 sect MCHA 
9 Plate 17. Perspective view. | a ts oe 
10 Plate 18, 1st and 2d story plans of a Brick Villa, ae aa ae Se Se wei ; 
Scale indicated on plate avwids: ALT and the same pattern in pt g 
oe 9 Rete sal . - . - we nuld cost $ 00, We sel! +! 
Bl — ag —e ae Brick villa. Plans Chains at $8 each. But we sell the Ww atch and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in a Registered Package, post-pa 
similar to Design 10. | to'any Post-Office in the United States. 
4 | A rT . - ~ -ar _ 
}12 = Plate 21. lstand 2d story plans of Frame Vil- | WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT THE CHAIN FOR TEN DOLLARS, 
la. Scale indicated on plate, | 
11 Plate 22, Perspective view. J. BRIDE & co., 767 & 769 Broadway, N. Y: 
~~ COTTAGES. rer Tee Ee 
No, a Le Fs 
1 Pina ist ana sory plant ot «Fram SMITH’ s (RUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 
‘ottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
I Plate 24. Perspective view. y os | was awarded the highest prize medal as the best whole wheat preparation for a delicious 
3 sdastaebtaen te view of Frame Cottage. a wholesome food at the American . Institute Fair, 1874. Seld by all Grocers. sa Trete mark 
3 Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans ofa Frame | label on every package..@@ Address F, E. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 
3 Plate 27. Front elevation 
3 Plate 28, Perspective view. 
4 Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame _ — 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 Plate 30. Perspective view. 
5 Plate 3I. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- A MERIC AN K IN DERG A RT EN 
ae Scale indicated on plate. a 4 a 4 
- te 32, Perspective view. ¢ ’ 
6 | Plate 33. Int and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot | AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW @ORK. 
2. Scale indicated on plate 
6 late 34. Perspective view. 
7 Plato 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Fram@ MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
Cottage. Scale indicated on piate. ® . 
7 Plate 36. Perspective view. = The 17th Year will begin Monda ’ Oct. 2d. 
8 Pilate 37. Perspective view of Cottage Plans | fee ° y 
similar to Design 7. All the Freebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 
aan chute Smee Pee An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
2 a. E, anh 00 stony phous of 0 Sutdeent _ manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Print 
‘4 e dicated on pi 
10 Plate 40. Perspective view. | ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 


Address 
New Yor« Scroor. Jounnat OFFICE, 
37 Warren &t., N. ¥. 


A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
‘for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Coz, is increasing 


rapidl. 
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AND EDUCA‘'TIONAL DIRECTORY. I 








yrners.—It cannot be denied that moth- 
ers have many cares. The feebleness of 
the infant, unable to tell his wants, and be- 
set by dangers to its frail life from the very 
beginning, makes a constant appeal to the 


ONDS EXTRACT. 


mother when her own strength is but slowly j 

yetarning. What restless nights there are! 

How many spells of sickness, with the anx- P 
oe a 


jous waiting! And, when the baby can tell 
its feelings and its wants, how much way- 


‘- | The 's 4 
%ardness is to be corrected, how many ill People Remedy. 


tendencies are to be checked! Nor is it one 


. The Universal Pain Extractor. 


that is to be guarded—there is a group,a | Note: Ask for Pond’s , Extract. 


little community, a kingdom over which sbe 
is to rule, keeping, if possible, each in its 


Take no o 4 

















pular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, 

_ includes amorg others the following : 

Standard Books of National Series. 
Parker & Watson's National Readers. 
Parker & Wateon’s National Spellers, 

| Monteith & McNally’s Geographies 

| Davies’ Complete Mathematics, 

Clark's English Grammars. 

Emma Willard’s Histories. 

Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 

Peck’s Ganot's Philosopby 

Jarvis's Physiology and Laws of Health, 

Porter's Chemistrics. 


Newest Books of National Series. 
Watson's Independent Read 
Les Be + — = Spellers. 

onteith’s Inde ent Geograpby. 
Peck's Short Arithmeties. “ 
Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Barnes’ Brief Hietory of the United States, 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in each Scizace, 
Wood's Botanist and Florist. 
Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 
Worman's French Echo. 











THE NATIONAL SERIES. - 


J le SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete kz 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most ey 


- “aig os wil of excellen¢ | Wood's Botanies Worman's G Series. 

place, ry 8 papre 2 ee Hear, for I thing - Ciovetand’s Compentinme of Literatare Searing’s Virgil's Aeneid, 

variety — "| POND’S EXTRACT — The great V: ble | cay te ay seth pe dy mn! 

allowed for, so as to guide and restrain with- Pain Destroyer. Has been To use over | Chapman's American Drawing. Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. | 


out repressing, and so as to be queen with- 
oat being a despot. 


—_———— ee eee 


4 UONTEMPORARY OF JOHN WESLEY.—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Coxeter, who has just died in Eng- 
land at the age of 102, heard John Wesley 
preach in her girlhood, and married the mer- 
chant who carried out the remarkable feat of 
manufacturing wool into cloth and making a 
coat between the hours of sunrise and sunset. 
This event occurred at Greenham Mills, New- 
bery, and the achievement was celebrated by 
rejoicings in which 5,000 persons participated. 
The old lady retained her mental faculties 
until quite recently, and on her one hundreth 
birthday she repeated the One Hundredth 
Psalm to several members of her family. 


_— 








Nove Purayine-Carps.—A novelty in 
“ playing-cards” has just been introduced. 
It consists in having the value of the cards 
placed in the left hand corner at the top, and 


thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 

curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 

Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 


almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves a. a of Burns, Scalds 


removes d 
ee aaiis te akade teens It ocgneaee 
0 whic are — r 
subject—notably fuliness an —— in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. It gromotiy 
ameliorates and permanently heals a 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its lar use. 

VARICOSE WEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 


manent cure. q 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this itisa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. ; 

PHYS. S of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 


tion from hundreds of Ph 
In addition to the foregoing, the 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 


Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved | 


. We have letters of | 
ysicians, | 
many of whom order it for use in their own 


ng v | 
ver its use for Swellings of all kinds, | 


: The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


' 


| be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 


Ten Cents. 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 
112 2113 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 


112 Camp Street, 
AEW YORK. <HICAGO. 





THE CHEAPEST PEST, AND LARGEST TYPE SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE 
VotumE, Forty HanpDsoME ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE, 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
| THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


| WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


} 
Wirn A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 








A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA: AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
FORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
FRoM THE WORKS OF 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE List of all A. S. Barnes & Co.’s Publications wi 


The “National TEACHERS’ MONTRLY” commands in its editor and contr’vutore the 
best professional talent the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum, Sample copy 


NEW ORLEANS 


sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- | (O\, LIER, KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, HALLIWELL, * 
the right hand corner at the bottom. For tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- HU TER, RICHARDSON VERPLANCK, and HUDSON. 


instance, the nine of diamonds has a figure ¢; 


blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
ny Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 

















Epitep ny GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 

















J with a small diamond beneath placed in two ene bo, Wass, a we At great expense, the Publishers have determired to issues Popular Edition of our Greatest English i! 
f corners, top and bottom; the queen of hearts | TOILET USE. RemovesSoreness, Roughness | Poet; The type is the largest ant wee Gat — be — in ° ee 7 size, aot 4 Susteations are Hi 
me " r ers, abd are, for a and expression of charcter, sur- ) 
¢ EB bax the deter Q with © small heart beneath, | and apart fea Catt, Norrbarand | tosedin Secchence "tue pape icc he quay, vod sone, sd the prow ‘wrk i done on tin’ Cost 
<3 likewise in the two corners. The advantage vofvethes, wale wonderfully Sngeoving the : ate Saeed beaten ws at, we have concluded to make the experiment of putting the “i 
' ‘ ° . . i 2 ex : iC P 
e of this plan is that, by slightly fanning the F. iS Pond’s Extract. No Stock work at cn enmetedy low frice, relying on large sales instead of large profits. “Wed 4 
: cards in a hand of whist or any other game, | Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- | The work will be issuedin 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustra— i 
|. und Sa ae oahent ap out it. ‘It is used by all the leading Livery | tions at 30 pez part. . 
K ergy cand With He ow and value cam be seen Staion, Biase Rateents ond Sent Mesuenen THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
ahs glance, although tho Sine of Ue con > * a Ce alle Chefiten. “Btifiness, In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 4 
j not exposed to view. The cards are also x Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- THE WORK WILL Bu 4 
os markable for their flexibility, slip, and dcr i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, M4 
T wrility , Colds, Ts aaa | Sold only by Subscription. 
lity. ita 8 is so pro! - n 
i ery Farm-yard as well in e e 2 
e —- fein cer HET Gil a, ade | Agents Wanted. Adress CHAS. H. DAVIS & Co., 
cs | Formrhoun. iat 3 PHILADELPHIA. 
; | CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. v 
is : ‘The genuine article has the words Pond’s | —————_——_______—__—_ - lindideniiciaginian ti ‘ 
: To Teachers by the only ‘persons living ‘who ever i 
“ y the only 
E Se anal rine et ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT! t 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. the only article used by Physicians, and in the _ - 
| peewee ned “Cece ad Peaae’ tase Then Buy MILLER BROS f 
The new “ Course of Study,” for thé in pamphlet form, sent free on a plication to ° 
° : DPS EXTRACT CO d Savk Owne- th ‘ost of PAInTID 
: New York City Public Schools, adopted | FONI*G ERERAC COMPANY, © Matte rat tiatescer eas OH EMICAL PAINT, screctsssscotee 
: ° | NG e int Is prepared reac 
7 July, 1876, = aw ready, pace To cents. TE . i pe couon desired. Is - —y~4 Santee the finest buildings of the A a my dnt A 
: — THE TEACHER'S DENTIST, [Myce renee Prete oc tar ane Pact of Gan Uninn an osn AL TAINT han ake 
ts This “ Course ” differs = mee rer | MILLER BROS, 109° Water Bt, CLEVELA’ ND, 0. orN.¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO. 103 Clasber ue 
pects from the one now in force, and ites: 
- . » ae | 7 _ —_ oe 
con ao by changes . aavatete W. J. Stewart, | 
0 fschoo t follow the leading of the T 
' . No ? 
Bp ficene ta fotow the leading of theo, 336 westaoch st. | ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT 2 
= thought on the arrangement of studies | Offers his services to the teachers and others Then Buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT co.’s 
« f = » = 2-4 
, for Primary and Grammar Schools up to °f New York City and the vicinity CH EMI Cc AL P Al NT 
. this time. It contansacomplete out:| Al! branches of the Profession attended to = lows ae any other paint. Ts prepared ready for we fn Wars oF porno Ange J oy _— 
. . e » of est i in tac . i b or 
us J line of studies covering fourteen terms or | ** very moderate rates, weit hat are pale, Tae CHEMICAT PST tes ree ene ass eat a, tow ok 
oe sessions—each about five months in length . * Special attention paid to filling ~ OLLem Be On| 00 Weer Sees ae >, S22 Paint Co,, 103 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop. | a» — : _ = 
* mar School. Besides this, the amount) Ping. This is inevery respect a superior oe 
of time is specified to be given to each| filling, and as durable as goid : it will neith PARK INSTITUTE, 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary er shrink nor corrode, Teeth filled witt | 859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
: : H this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.5 i ; 
read ae lessons of thirty minutes | oo $1.00 to $1.50, according JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
each given, etc. | one. 
To ee — Spcsial upc te tenchemn) An English and Latin School for Boys. 
teacher of a g 1 to grade hi Refers wo the editor of the Jounx ‘THE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for @er 
country schoo; grade his | NAle map, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, P. 
school, properly ; it should be ex- ae Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charge 
. ‘he ‘ “ye lor any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym, 
ad plained at every institute in the land 3 it CEO. STIMPSON, Jre, nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice withoutcharge. Study session 
a will be followed by most of the cities of » Expert for vitae of Forgeries and ay under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by an 
the United proper disguised hand wettings, he also ool in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately un 
nd States. mate specaiy of Hownd Hand Weritin » both | able to be classifies ® The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic an@: 
ng Address the New York ScHCOL papers, Wills, Resolutions Testimonitin grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness.¢ The school is patrom 





Journat, 17 Warren street, 





4% Cuamprns St. Koom *, New Yorx, 


ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill andk 
fidelity of the teachers, Tenme—$90, $100, $i20, $160, $220 per annum, according to class. 
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NEW YORK SCH 


OOLJOURNAL 








NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- 

‘By J, A, BUTTERFIFLD. ment. 

"An American Opera in By Kani MERZ. 
Sacts, worthy the etudy of *A Sparkling amateur 
real artists, yet not b»yond operetta, for drawing or 

s¢he reach of capable ama- concert rooms, Full of wit 


teurs, Particulara sent and spirited music. Needs 
free. Sample copy in pa-no special costume, Speci- 
per, $1.00, imen copy $1. Circulars free 


PALMER'S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student, A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE. eurpe to musical knowledge and composition 
It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple 
as to be comprehended by the youngest pupil, In- 
cludes 730 questions, Ulustrated by 582 examples, It 
MEETS A WAN'T NEVER BEFORE MET. 

Price $1.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H.R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest, and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his ‘SONG KING’ 
were sold, * SONG HERALD” WILL DO MORE, 
It is an inprovement on all former books for Singing 
Schools and Classes, 

Price T5Jcents 3 $7.50]per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of CHORCH’S MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR, containing $2.00 worth of new music, 
reading matter, et:., will be sent rreE on receipt of 
postage, 

JOUN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS, 


New Editions 


aw) F— 


BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Brown's FirstLincs of English Grammar $0.45 
* — Tustitutes of Buglish Grammar 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN'’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of School Grammars which have Come in 
Competition with them, they have steadily 
advanced in public favor. In _ perspicnous 
arrangement, accuracy in definition, fullness 
of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, 
they stand umrivaled, and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the United States 
than any other works on the subject. 


Brown's Grammar of English Grammars 
Over 1000 Pages, Royal 8 vo., 86.25, 
The “GRAMMAR Of ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library, No teacher can be 
afford to be without it. 


wo best recommendation of these POPULA 
KS is, that Teachers, after making a tria 
of WOR ew Grammars published from time to 
time, almost unive really get tied of them and RE- 
INTRODUCE BROWN's GRAMMAR, 


e have introduced OWN'S Grammar iu piace 
of Hart’s, and like it—consider it the Grammar, and 
will not be likely to change again very soon. 

Rev. A, Marricr, Prin, of Fort Plain Sem, and Col, 
Institute, Fort Plain, N.Y. 
*Thave introduced Brown's Grammar into my 
school in place of Bullion’s, I iike Brown because 
it presents grammatical analysis in eusy lessons 
throughout etymology; because it Tis overflowing 
with exampde sand exercises for analysis and pars- 
ing, requiring no auxiliary work ; because it explaine 
KMifficult points in comprehensive language; and be- 
wause I think it is the most complete school gram- 
mar in use, P. H. CiLaytron, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
*Brown’s Grammar is unquestionably the Gram- 
marof the English tanguage. In an experience of| 
early thirty years in teaching, I have seen the fra- 
ternity annually encourtering a flood of new Gram- 
mars, intending to submerge ‘Brown,’ But the stout 
old teacher refuses to be submerged; his solid ma- 
sonry resists the flood—which latter is itself an incon- 
testable proof that a better Grammar than Brown's 
has not been found.’ Bex. Mason, Yonkers Mil. Ac, 
*Winona, April 17, 1868.—We are using Brown's 
Crammar here, and have been sinee 1864, I regard 
hem as the Standard Tert Books upon the subject in 
urlangnage. Ww. F. Parips. Minn. State Nor. Sch. 














Ce” Very favorable Termes for Introduction, 
Address 


William Wood & Co., 


___ 27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 
‘USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful 
of all Family and School Charts is “Apams’ SyxncHRo- 
NOLOGICAL CHART OF THE WORLD’s HisTory,”--An- 
cient, Mediwval, and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 
feet in length and 27 inches in width. Address 

N.C, GODDARD, No. 5 Chestnut st., Malden, Mags, 


The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE 


Science. 
For the purpose of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teaching into Elementary Schools. Under the 
joint editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 
Stewart. lsmo. Flexible cloth. Prick 50 cts. each. 


Chemistry ° By Prof. Roscoe. 


Physics . . By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy ° ° ° By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany ° ° ° By Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
Geology 


. . By Prof, Geikie, 
Physical Geography e 6 “ 
Phys/ology . . . 
Logic ° . 


Inventional Geometry 


By Prof. M, Foster. 
By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 


. by W. G. Spencer. 


in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
interesting to pupils in the most elementary classes, 
and more especially to discipline the mind by bring. 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de. 
vised, leading up to the chief truths of each science, 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened, 


As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 


these unique, concise and interesting little tre atises 
will be found most admirable, 





History. 


Europe Nts By E. A, oscmnem, L.L.D. 
England .- By J.R. Green, M.A. 
Greece \ ” By C. A. Fyffe. M, A, 
Rome By M. Creighton, M. A‘ 
France By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Geography By George Grove, Esq. 
Old Greek Life By J. P. Mahaffy, M, A. 
PRICE, 50 cvs, each. {Others in preparation, ] 
. 
Literature. 
English Grammar By Dr. R. Morris, 


By Rev Stopford Brooke. 


i Literature aes 
y Rev. Dr. F_ W. Farrar. 


‘in Literature 


Philology By J. Peile, M. A. 
Greek Literature By R. C, Jebb, M. A, 

The Bible By George Grove, Esq. 
Studies in Bryant By Joseph Alden, L.L. D. 
Price 50 cts, each. (Others in preparation. 


A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and School-Officers 
for examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 
30 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


- MUSIC BOOKS. 


The School Song Book! 


For YounG Lapres’ SEMINARIFS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
By C. EVEREST, Prof. of Music in the Girls Normal 
School of Philadelphia, Mr. T. by his position, is well 





that will use this excellent book, It has, on its com- 
modious pages, a full elementary course, and numerous 
elegant two-part and three-part songs, by the best 
composers. 176 pages 

Price 60 cents, or $6 00 per dozen, 


8, (35cts.) Nice Sab. School Song Book, 
ofa ro (2.50) Large book of bonna 
aaunte. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. UR- 
BINO, brings before us the prominent incidents in 
the lives of 100 composers. including most of the emi- 
nent talent of the last three centuries. Among the 
honorable names are those of : Abel, Auber, Boieldeau, 
Bellini., Cimarosa, Crame*, Donizetti, Gluck, Herz, 


lese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, Spohr, Spontini and 
Stradella, and of course those of the better known 
Great Masters, Deserves a place in every library. 
Price $1.75. 
Either book mailed post free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Cy,, J.E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broapwaxy 
NewYork 





THE GREAT NEW YORK 


AQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th Street. 

Open daily from 9 A, M. till 10 P. M. Strange and 
Wonderful Animals and Fiehes. Remarkable and Cn- 
rious Chinese Quadruple tailed or Dragon Eyed fisher. 
Austrian Blind Proteus, Six Mexican Axolotl., Eng- 
lish Roach Fish. German Striped Salamanders. Man 
Eating Alligators. Educated and Performing Seals. 
Flying Foxes. Afternoon and Evening Concerts, Ad- 





MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRC EUROPEAN TOUR 


to 


England, France, Switzerland, 


and Italy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited. 
Sail June 30th ; arrive in New York September 10th. 
All First Class Arrangements. 

Entire expense $500 gold, including return ocean 
loket, good for one year. 


5G cents; Children half price. 





$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking “ BEST, " with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. send stamp for | 
Catalogue (no postal 

H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. din st. Phil. Pa, 





SiIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadwa,; and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


¥IVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED. 








Aditrees 180 Macon Street, Brooklyn, 


free. H. HALLETT & 





CELEB RATED 


The object of these Primers is to convey information | 


fascinating field of science, and for leading them to j 


qualified to judge of the needs of the class of learners | 


Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, Mehul, Moscheles, Pergo- , 


Successors to Lex & WALKER, | 
Phila 


$66 tr" Panes torn, Terma and 65 uth s@- Send for Explanatory Circular. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ Ss 


STEEL PENS, 
‘OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404— 170-35! 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9%! JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOE 








| 








7 2©« © eo « » Sole Agent. 


t2"For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 





Sie 
RXS, rites, iE Sn 





Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! Gne/filling will write from 
10 to 15 
Hours, 





BWRITES 10 HOURS THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 350 & 400 





} THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS, 
CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 

No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 


Send Stamp for Circular, 









| 









sar Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for SCHOOLS, 


| Marked AMERICAN. No. 2, 
| send’one dozen by mail om the receipt of SOF American L. P. Co., 485 hey N.Y, 


cts,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 
ery. 








RUBBER 


her purposes 


5 
Biots, and for many ot 


I'welve articles in one, Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope Opener, 


g. 


FOR AGENTS 


— 


CLOSED. 





== 


HARVEST 
COMBINATION [PENHOLDER. 


An Indispensable Article for the desk and®Pocket. 


IT IS HEAVILY NICKEL PLATED AND WILL°LAST A LIFE TIME. 








J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 769 Broadwav. New York. 


5 
¢ 


SAMPLE 25 Cts. I2 FOR $1.75. 


Send for a Sample Dozen, and canvass your town. 








_ 





Paper Cutter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread Cutter. 


THESE CUTS REPRESENT THE “ COMBINATION’ IN LTS VARIOUS FORMS. 
Can be used for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Kyes, Buttons;/Erasin 


= 


r 


| THE LLOYD 
Special terms to Agents. 


- 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
| Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
J. A. BENDALL 
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